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AUCTIONS 

A TIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries. 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


EGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS of 18-20, High 

Street, Maidenhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver and 
Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 
Rooms: 26, High Street, Maidenhead (Tel. 
M’head 666.) 











PERSONAL 


N ORIGINAL SPEECH fcr each occasion. 

Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1 

EAF YOUNG MAN is very anxious for employ- 

men in hand-made furniture business; some 
experience cabinet making and very good car- 
penter. Home counties preferred.—Box 741. 


ARM ACCOMMODATION within easy reach of 
od bathing beach required for two adults 
vo children (boy 11, girl 9), for 3 weeks from 
middle August.—Box 746 











MISCELLANEOUS) © 


a. o 1L ABC JUT HORSE BRASSES,” guide and 
320 illustrations, 26 Horse Brass Collec- 
cloth bound, 5 - 


tions No 1" 1,400 illustrati 





ons, 





“ Horse Brass Collections No. 2.” 1,200 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound, 5 * Horse Br ‘ass Collections 
No. 3," rarities and information, 5 - The 






most 
comprehensive %k on the subject H. S 
RIC H ARDS. | 63, V y Rd., Sutton Coldfield. 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED —. WITHOUT 
= COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments, Alterations, Repairs, 
Conversions, Cleaning, andor Tailor-Pressing. 
Advice and estimate without obligation. Send 
NOW for early completion. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Geor n Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronz etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square. S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
RCHERY. A REMINDER for after the war. 
Shoot better with JAQUES modern equip- 
ment. Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD.. makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
gna hats INTERESTED in evidence of 
rvival death: Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
LONDON SPIRTUALIST ALLIANCE. 
r booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
yndon, S.W.7 
Men’s worn shirts will make into 
ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
made up by experts, from 30-. NO COU- 
Write for details, C.B.,C.14, 45a, Mortimer 
. London, W.1. 
BROOKLANDS OF 
particulars of good cars 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, 
I URNT, 
ibly 


mendec 
Mark 
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BOND STREET would like 
available for pur- 
W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
torn and moth-eaten garments invis- 
in two weeks. Send or call, 
damages clearly. BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (five 
doors from Ludgate Circus). 


“LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 
A Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 


Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 


Clexn TS Send yo corsets to us. Our 
ME RPERTS will f 








repair any make Estimate 


»st given and the corsets returned to youina 








reasonable time after acceptance Corsets must 

be « uned bef sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 

RENOV ATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 

London, W.1 

CULTURED PEARL CO., 14, Dover Street 
London, W.1, Regent 6623, purchase for cash 











Cultured Nex klac es, Real and Imitation Jewel- 
lery, etc., also Silver and Plate. 
( {PetomERs OF HEAL’S in the London 
area who wish to di se of Furniture or 
Bedding e requested to write to HEAL & SON, 
LTD., 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
I IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD. EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0621. 


IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased tor cash. Un- 
usually high price Call or post; HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
FRENCH DRESSMAKER. 
fitting; remodelling. 
Granville Place, Portman Square, 


ANDBAGS. Let 


Perfect cut and 
MRS. LEECH, 18, 
W.1. May. 5582. 
us have your handbags for 

repait Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.3. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per 


line. Other headinas16 (Min.3 lines) z 





. MISCELLANEOUS 
F BUSINESS MEN who use CHUBB SAFES 
will ask for a copy of the Chubb Questionnaire, 
they will aid us in planning better post-war 
equipment for them.—CHUBB & SONS, 68, St. 
James’s Street, S.W.1. pie a 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste. 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the “‘Coupon 
thrifty” and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies. — 75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
O COUPO? New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 
URSE OLLIVIER, Colonic lavage, insomnia; 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel., 
Mayfair 1085 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, re 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, 
High Wycombe 1248. ae 
HE LARGEST COLLECTION of Fine Antique 
Walnut Furniture, China and Glass at THE 





























re pairs. 
Bucks: 
Tel.: 











GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. 

have a 


smoothness that delights the 
sensitive palate. Obtainable from WHITMORE 
& BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 
100, 13 4; 500, 65'6; 1,000, 130'-. Post Free. Sample 
flat, 50 for 68. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
(1943) LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24, Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or Phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
West OF ENGLAND. Public, 


7 T. T. MAGNUMS CIGARETTES 
smoking 





please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointme nt. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
HEN ASKING FOK RUM, never say: ‘A 
bottle of rum, please.’’ You May get a nasty 
shock. Always demand ‘“‘ OLD CHARLIE,” the 
Finest Jamaica. 
V ONDERFUL IN\V ESTMENT. 





A Rolls-Royce 


or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send ld. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list. 


JACK BARCLAY, LTD., 12 and 13. St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 

OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 

merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal 
enriched with a valuable wheat malt and will 
keep for months (if necessary). Bread made with 
this flour has a definite health value and regular 
users for years past are delighted with it. Send 
56 now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instruc- 
tions, recipes, etc., carriage paid.—DR. MAC’S 
FLOUR CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 


EDUCATIONAL 


IRLS’ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. Safe 
area. Modern education for all examinations. 
Liberal diet, individual attention, moderate fees. 
Ages 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULBY HALL, 
Welford, Rugby. 
SHORT STORY WRITING. Send 2':d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 


























Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256 
Ps GARDENING 
ARDENS | DESIGNED AND co 






Note new 
(of Chisle- 


Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 192 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent 

ARDEN PLANNING. 

of gardens old and new, 
B.Sc., L.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 

Sutton Coldfield. 

ARDEN SCHEME. 

many gardens that have 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing. Lists can be obtained from’ the 


Design and supervision 
by E. N. COWELL, 
1, Boswell Road, 


Do not miss visiting the 
kindly promised to 


GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 


which supplies abundant humus to the soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future application of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. 3 cwt. lots, 916 per 
cewt. Add 1/- per cwt. for carriage on smaller 
quantities. Reduced prices for bulk orders for 
farm purposes or large areas; prompt delivery.— 
Further particulars from: CORNISH MAN- 
URES LTD.,, (Formerly Cornish Fish Products 
(London) Ltd.). Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 

YRETHRUM, Strong Licaggert : E. M. Robin- 

son and James Kelway, 13 each, 3 for 
36. Scabious Clive Greave, flowers from July 
till November, 13 each, 3 for 36. Lily of the 
Valley. crowns 50 for 66, 100 for 12-. Anemone 
St. Brigid, 50 for 13-, 100 for 25 Sweet Pea 
seeds, finest named mixture, per half ounce 6-, 
per ounce 11 -. Sweet Pea plants, ready for out- 





door planting, 26 per dozen. Gladioli, finest 
mixture, lst size 18- per dozen, 2nd size 9’- per 
dozen. Carr. paid, C.W.O.—WINDMILL NUR- 


SERIES, Crawley, 
REE-ONION (Improved). 
producing heavy crops every year. Onions 
grow in bunches up to 4 ft. above ground. 
Immune from onion-fiy. Large plants, 12 - dozen. 
J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke,. 
Scotland. 


Sussex. 





Hardy Perennial, 





__ HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LISLAND, BODMIN. A guest house with 
every comfort in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Cornwall. From 5 guineas.—MR. AND 
MRS. WEST, Tregaddick. Tel.: St. Tudy 266. 





XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.” 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
p_ONDON. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 

ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, 
grams: Erminites, L ondon. — 

AA ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 

Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. . Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 

IDHURST. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 
yID-WALES. Few Guests received at old 
country house, situated amid gorgeous 
mountain scenery; several miles salmon and 
trout fishing in Dovey Valley; rough shooting. 
Every c omfort.—THE | BURY, Mallwyd, Merioneth 
TORTH (DEV ON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in 














WESTMINSTER. 





Whitehall 3176. Tele- 








Gentleman's 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfie ld, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbridge, West 
Cumberland. Tudor Manor House of charm 
and character in lovely setting. Mild climate, 
near lakes, fells and sea: fishing, riding, golfing 
nearby. Home comforts, good food and supple beds. 
EX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel. every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 
"THE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 
Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excellent 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, 25/- per day. Daily Air and Sea Services. 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 
HE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
Facing the sea and due South, with all the up-to- 
date amenities to make your stay enjoyable. 

Visitors are advised to make early 
reservations. 
A LEADING SOUTH COAST HOTEL 
YVEStWwARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 


WEYERIDGE 
HOUSE HOTEL, 


For good food and comfort. 
JINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL, 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel.31, 


LIVESTOCK 


INE, STRONG, BLACK LABRADOR PUPPIES, 

2'. mths. old; full pedigree; good working 
strain; both parents gun trained. Price 6 gns.— 
CRUTCHER, New House Farm, Newdigate, nr. 
Dorking, Surrey. *Phone: Newdigate 261. 

ULLETS, PULLETS, PUL LETS. Come and 

see our 6', months old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. - FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 


GPoRTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels. 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 











On Atlantic 





Northam 300. 


: Tel. 609, 
In old-world 











SITUATIONS VACANT 


___ Subject to Government Restric tions 








> ESIDENT GARDENER wanted, lady or - gentle- 

man, 2 miles from centre of Oxford on hill 
at bus stop; attractive garden; good accommoda- 
tion.—MRS. STEWART, Wayside, Hinksey Hill, 
Oxford, 85319. 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restricti 











OPD-MAN wanted for country ho. © andy 
help gardener. Must be able to crive cap ,: 





required. Wife to help in house mor 
















IBS; goo 
cottage near house and village. “APTAMS 
HENSMAN, R.N., Coney Weston Hall. nr, By). 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk. “is 
—_— 
** COUNTRY LIFE” COP: s 

For Sale rep 
OUNTRY LIFE," Vols. 1 to 15. vutifu 
bound in green cloth with gil tterir 


Offe = -—Box 743. 
(NOUNTRY LIFE,” 33 copies J 
January, 1945. Also ‘‘The Studio 

March, 1943—December, 1944.—Offers 


WANTED 7 
“PPAREL. Highest prices return: 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, F 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DY) 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
UTOMATIC PISTOLS 32, 380. 9 m.r 
wanted. We are prepared to pur 
also Revolvers from Home Guard Un 
officers. Game Rifles wanted.—BLA 
makers, 5, Evington Drive, Leicester 
F)UTCH PICTURE RESTORER’s 
wishes to purchase old flower 
interior scenes any condition. Also a 
Antique English, Continental, Sx 
furniture, pictures, china, silver, etc. 
AND ELECTRIC HAIR-DRIER, sh 
yds. plain, stripe; fish net stockir 
country lisle 4-ply sock wool.—Box 744 
ASSES MANN AND SHACKLETO: 


Good condition. 














prices for Linen, Curtains, Blar . et 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery of ever 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen nd Ch 


dren’s discarded or misfit garments ind Fur 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment ser 


Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON, SURREY 
SHOTGUNS. Wanted hammerless ejector gun: 
of best quality; highest prices paid: send f 


inspection and offer. CHURCHILL, Gun-makers 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
ILVER CIGARETTE CASES, Paste, Marca 
site, Cameos, Diamonds and all Jewellery 
Gold Necklets, Guards, Lockets, Charms, et 
Silver Plate; exceptional prices paid. Offers wit 
cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller (Dept. C.L, 
Llandrindod Wells. Bankers: Barclays 


FOR SALE 


TCO MOTOR MOWER, 18 in., excellent con: 

dition, little used, £50.—49 Clarendon Roaé 
Birmingham, 16. Tel.: Edg. 1608 

EAUTIFUL JACOBEAN GATE-LEG 
9 in. by 5 ft. 1 inl, oval, t 


TABLE, 5 ft. 
8. Perfect condition, bargain, £36.—LELY, 
Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
ILLIARDS TABLES, full size. Several recor: 
ditioned models now available; particular: 
on request.—W. JELKS & SONS, LTD., (Est¢ 
1835), 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7. Tel 
North 2747 (10 lines). 
F)\IVINING. OASIS pocket Water-divining Roc 















10/-; ditto supersensitive pattern, 21-; 
Rotogauge Quantity Estimator, 126. Thre 
Essays on Water-divining, 6/- the set.—ARTS 


Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONE: 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, et 

designed by well-known Sculptors for erection 

any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sket 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book 

Memorials 5/- post free, or on loan from th 

Secretary, SCULPTURE AND ™ 











North Dean, High Wycombe. Tel.: Ni uill 42 
IMERICK HOOKS. Straight Eye Japanned 


sizes 4/0, 3/0, 20, 1/0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 1 
12, 13, 17, 19, 19 100 (minimum of a ) 
per 1,000; £7 per 10,000 assorted. Tinned Kirt 
Flat Shank Hooks, size 6 only, 13 pe: 100; lt 
per 1,000. Bronzed Limerick T.D.E. H 











Ringe 








30, 1 9; 2:0, 1 6; 1/0, 1 6; 1 to 10, 1/3 per d 
Tinned Whiting Hooks, sizes ee 66 per 10 
10, 56 per 100; 1, 4- per ey 2, 36 r 100; 
3'- per 100; 4, 26 per 100; 5, 6 and 7 A per 1( 
Ringed Treble Hooks, sizes 1 to 6, 2%; 7 tol 
29; 13 and 14, 3/- per doz. Twisted ».'« Lines 
6 lbs., B/S, 3/- 25 yds., 10/- 100 yds.:; » ibs. BS 
3/6 25 yds., 12/- 100 yds.; 12 lbs. BS, 25 yds 
14/- 100 yds.; 18 lbs. B'S, 4/6 25 yds. Bi Uprig! 
Rod Rings, 4 sizes Ass., 2/- doz.; - gross 
Tanned Cotton Landing Nets, 26 in., © 9 eaci 
29 in., 59 each. Wet Flies, 6/- doz. y Flie 
8'- doz “Mucilin,”’ solid, 1/9; lic 4, 2- 
53, King Street, South Middx 


DEVANNEYS, 
INIATURES delicate ly painted 
from any photog raph by an exh 
Moderate fee. Also portraits in 
Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
MoPEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in gr 
electric, clockwork and steam, al 
and other Construction Outfits, s p wit 
requirements. Will also purchase of th 
above or other goods of interest to chi n, stat 
fullest particulars and price required; 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Depart 
Street, Canvey, E 
RE-WAR MATERIALS, no coupon 2 
suiting, small black and white ck, & 
3% yds. Bianchini lame, prune colour p 
silver lines, suitable short dinner dres 
cherry-red damask curtains, almo 
equivalent about 20 yds. material, £50. dea 
Approval. Bankers’ reference.- —Box7 .__ 
Seo GUN, 12 B. H.E., by Cha )sborrs 
new, 75 gns. Several othe seen b appol! 
ment.—BM/NBTD, London, W.C.1. 








varieti 
feccar 

































eject 









lwo H. ATKIN best 12-bore side-lo 
guns, 28 in. and 30 in. barrels; new nditi¢ 
Price respectively 125 gns. and 110 gn. Fitt 








double case and cartridges availab.. > 
London.—Box 742. 7 
eid. STATES POSTAGE STA PS al 

Philatelic Treasures and exceller inves 
ment. Approval Selections sent.—Wri © u 
Leading Specialists: THE WEST) NST! 
STAMP CO., Regency House, Warwic’ Streé 
London, W.1. 


















OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 582. 
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Hav Wrightsoi 


LADY PENELOPE HERBERT 


Lady Penelope Herbert is the only daughter of the Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, near Newbury, 

Berkshire, and of Mrs. Geoffrey Grenfell, 5, Berkeley House, Hay Hill, W.1, and is to be married 

to Mr. R. G. A. Van der Woude, Grenadier Guards, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. G. A. Van der Woude, 
of Heronden, Eastry, Kent, and New York 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTCCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Wi: 
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THE HOUSING SITUATION 


HE recent debate on the Government’s 
preparations for post-war housing did 
not disclose a very happy state of 
affairs. It suggested a great deal of 
vacillation behind the and seemed to 
justify Mr. Greenwood’s accusation that not 
only were the Government continually wavering 
with regard to the policy to be adopted in the 
interim period, but that their present machinery 
for conducting the day-to-day housing and 
reconditioning Campaign is ponderous, cumber- 
some, incapable of swift action and lacking in 
drive and co-ordination. To some extent the 
latter accusation is robbed of its sting by the 
fact that substantial progress has been, and is 
being, made with that most urgent and difficult 
of war-time problems, the rehabilitation of 
London—though there can be no doubt that 
had steps been taken in good time to reduce 
the cumbrousness of Government procedu e, 
and to make earlier use of the skilled building 
labour available in other parts of the country, 
the results might have been a good deal mo-e 
satisfactory and progress more rapid. 

Mr. Greenwood, who has himself been a 
quasi Minister of Reconstruction, was very much 
troubled about the multiplicity of Departmental 
Ministers concerned—ranging from Lord Wool- 
ton to the Minister of Agriculture. The list was 
certainly impressive, though, of course, it is 
necessary to realise that apart from the Ministry 
of Works and the Ministry of Health, other 
Ministries—especially the Ministry of Labour— 
are bound to be involved whatever the system 
adopted. It is very easy to use the inherent 
drawbacks of administrative sub-division to 
suggest Government mismanagement, but very 
much more difficult to suggest satisfactory 
methods for overcoming them. Would it be 
more satisfactory to set up a Ministry of Housing 
with powers similar to those given, in theory, to 
Lord Woolton? There is a good deal to be said 
for the suggestion if the powers could be made 
sufficiently wide and over-riding, but it appears 
to find little favour with the Government. Mr. 
Sandys’s announcement that the Ministry of 
Works is to be remodelled so as to make it 
more definitely a Supply Ministry for the 
production and erection of houses according to 
the programme drawn up by the Ministry of 
Health does not meet the well-justified com- 
plaints that local authorities and builders have 
to deal successively with far too many central 
controls which appear to be badly co-ordina‘ed. 

So far as the figures given by the two 
Ministers for the “‘interim period’’ are con- 
cerned, their general nature was disclosed some 
time ago, but the details given by Mr. Sandys 
showed how closely the Government programme 
is conditioned by available labour and by the 
rate of its release from the Forces. 

The transfer back to civil life 


scenes 


described 
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by Mr. Sandys will still leave a substantial 
number of building workers in the Forces, and 
they cannot be brought out without scrapping 
the present demobilisation plans and creating 
a grievance so far as all other workers are 
concerned. If housing needs are to be put 
first and this grievance is to be risked, it may 
be possible to provide sufficient houses for 
non-building workers by the time they, too, are 
released. It is well that the dilemma should be 
stated and understood, for it is not impossible 
that political parties may seek to make capital 
out of the return of a large number of Service 
men to conditions of homelessness and do their 
best to throw the blame entirely upon the 
alleged incompetence of the National Govern- 
ment. Nobody believes in temporary houses 
for their own sake, but it seems clear that the 
only way of substantially increasing the number 
of separate houses available this year is by 
their means. 


SPRING 


H that the Spring could last forever ! 
That primroses would never die ! 

And the ethereal blackthorn never 
Wither against an April sky i 
That chestnut buds (like candles moulded), 
Whose beauty is too vare, too brief, 
Might thus remain—forever folded— 
Noy ever break and burst to leaf. 
That green mists round the hedgerows gleaming 
Of fledgeling leaves, could ever rest: 
And sun-glad sky could lie a-dreaming 
Clasping the white clouds to its breast. 


That I might walk the meadows over, 
Heart lost amongst the daffodils, 
Hearing the wild voice of the plover 
Calling its love across the hills. 

Could I but stay the fates that squander 
Too soon the riches Aprils bring ! 
God! that I might forever wander 
About the beauty of the Spring ! 


M. MASSEY. 


BALANCED MANURING 
HE claims advanced by the ‘Muck and 
Mystery School”’ for an exclusive use of 
organic manures have become so fantastic and 
the attacks on the use of inorganic fertilisers so 
preposterously unscientific and ill-informed that 
it has become a kind of public duty for those 
who really understand what they are talking 
about to speak up and to inform the public 
what the situation really is. The old magical 
idea of a ‘vital force’’ was long ago shattered 
by the researches of Claude Bernard on the 
synthesis of urea, but superstitions of the kind 
are apt to revive among credulous people and 
those who profess to differentiate between 
‘“‘unnatural’’ mined and quarried mineral salts 
and the ‘‘natural’’ compounds of carbon and 
other non-metallic elements which are often— 
but not necessarily—produced in the course cf 
biological processes are merely reviving an 
ancient and, from the point of view of science, 
a discarded heresy. Dr. W. G. Ogg, the new 
Director of Rothamsted, and Dr. Hugh Nicol, of 
the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science, have 
recently summarised the present position of 
knowledge with regard to the balanced use of 
fertilisers and organic manures in the Scottish 
Journal of Agriculture and their very lucid paper 
has now been published as a small pamphlet, 
We cannot summarise it further here except by 
saying that it gives a very fair account of the 
many gradations among the faithful of personal 
antipathy to fertilisers, deals with their alleged 
harmful effects in a thoroughly scientific 
manner, and finally exposes the confusion of 
thought upon which the new crusade is based. 
Incidentally it is interesting to find the authors 
stating that though, up to the present, there is 
no evidence that vitamins or other growth 
substances which may be present in organic 
manures have any specially nutrient effect, the 
subject requires fuller investigation. 


OPEN GARDENS 


“HE list of gardens opened to the public 
through the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing from April to October is now available 
from the Gardens Secretary of the organisation, 
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57, Lower Belgrave Street, 5.W.1. It fills 
25 pages and covers 20 counties. {t jg 
a mistake to assume that all gardens 


lave 
reverted to jungle. Many of the — jost 
beautiful and  characteristically  E) ‘lish 


gardens are not seriously affected by la: < of 
labour, being of the landscape, woodlan | or 
semi-wild types, or containing notable buil ngs 
themselves repaying a visit. Moreover, hey 
would not be opened unless their owners an the 
county organisers were satisfied that they ere 
worth seeing. Many gardens, indeed, are 0; ned 
throughout their season or very frequ: tly, 
such as the rhododendron gardens at Riv hil! 


(Sevenoaks), Wayford Manor (Crewk: ie), 
Frensham Hall (Surrey), and Ramster id- 
dingfold); Mrs. Harold Nicolson’s all-the ear 
garden at Sissinghurst Castle; Stour ad, 


Zeals (Wiltshire), the greatest English land ipe 
garden; Sheffield Park, Uckfield, and Leon ds- 
lee, Horsham, great modern landscape gar: ns: 
historic places such as Burghley, Petw th, 
Hever, Scotney Castle, Highclere (Newb -y), 
Bickleigh Castle (Devon), Rudyard Kip 
home at Bateman’s, Burwash; Gilling C. tle, 
York; Hutton John, Penrith. In fact the list 
is full of suggestions for an afternoon’s re: :ea- 
tion in most parts of the country at a time \ hen 
holidays are not easy to occupy profitably, 


NO WHITE SOCKS ; 


“JHE players of various ball games are 

| clearly in for hard times this Summer, 
New lawn tennis balls and golf balls are out 
of the question, re-covered ones not easy to 
come by, and even cricket balls, though not 
dependent on rubber, will be far fewer than 
those who want them. This is a legitimate cause 
for sympathy, since a ball is the one absolute 
essential. On the other hand, fewer tears need 
be shed over the statement that male lawn tennis 
players cannot obtain white flannel trousers or 
white socks or ‘“‘jersey shirts.’’ They will not 
look so elegant as of old, but the colour of their 
socks will not seriously affect their play, and 
even grey trousers are endurable. In the days 
of Fuller Pilch and Alfred Mynn a certain 
Reverend Mr. Pickering, a very fine batsman, 
was a master at Eton. A message arrived there 
bidding him come at once to play for the 
Gentlemen against the Players at Lord’s. He 
set off without delay, walked in to bat in his 
everyday black trousers, and made a consider- 
able score against the great Hillyer at his best. 
Some years ago there was a gentleman well 
known on London golf courses who, having a 
large family and not a very large income, regu- 
larly wore out the more disintegrating of his 
black evening trousers at his week-end’s golf. 
Here at any rate are two examples to prove 
that the world can get along without w/ite 
socks or even a special tennis bag to put t!iem 
in. There was even a time when men pl: ved 
cricket in brown shoes. 


NO, MR. GOULD ! 


F a remark be only sweeping enough nd 

silly enough it has all too good a chan - of 
being remembered. Among such observat 1s, 
a high place is surely due to that lately < ‘ri- 
buted to Mr. Frank Jay Gould, “I + nk 
Europe is finished.’’ He appears to have sp en 
from the Riviera, in which he has large inte: ts, 
and no doubt the Riviera will take some me 
to attain its ancient splendour. But it poss ses 
many natural charms independent of se 
artificially glittering ones which used to at act 
a particular kind of not particularly attra ‘ve 
visitor. The blue sky and the blue sea he 
sunshine, the olives and the hills will sti be 
there, and there will be those who war to 
enjoy these lovely things even if they do .0t 
get to them in a Blue Train. There will = re- 
sumably not be so many Germans at Men‘ ne, 
but that will be a loss that can be endured ith 
equanimity. It may well be that for a \ iile 
the Céte d’Azur may take on some of the 
quieter characteristics that marked the ote 
d’Argent, and if so it may be none the w rse 
for that. But that it is ‘‘finished,”’ nobody vill 
believe. That is surely what Mr. Jay Gov d's 
compatriot, Mr. Henry Ford, said in anc ‘er 
rather too sweeping statement of histoi /— 
“bunk.” 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 


NovTEKs eee 
By 
lajor C. S. JARVIS 


) not know of anything which gives me 
h a feeling of inferiority, gross incom- 
tence and general slackness as_ the 
iding of those articles on gardening, 
whic appear in most newspapers on Saturdays 
or Si jays, and which tell the reader what any 
man ho pretends to be a gardener must do 


durii the week-end. It is not so much that I 
know . cannot carry out half the work ordered 
whic worries me, as the presumption which is 
take. for granted that my garden has been 
thor zhly bastard-trenched, manured, dug 
over 1d raked during the Winter, and is now 
inth . perfect friable state of preparedness for 
seed- »wing which the meanest form of horti- 


cult. J humanity should have achieved. The 


only hing that could restore my self-respect 
wou! be to visit the garden of one of these 


dicta ors, and find that it is in an even worse 


cond ion through weeds and neglect than my 
own, In these days when the possession of a 
full-i me gardener gives one the guilty feeling 
of in ringing the laws governing labour in some 


way, and an odd man, who puts in a few hours 
leani.g on his spade, has to be treated with the 
respect and ingratiating mien one used to extend 
to Hizh Commissioners and notables of that ilk, 
I fee) that gardening articles should be written 
ina less arbitrary manner, and that there should 
be an underlying tone of sympathy—just a hint 
of fellow-feeling—with those who have failed to 
live up to the incredibly high standard that 
is expected. 
* ‘ * 

KOM time to time these articles deal with 
F weeds, and the best methods of coping 
with them: couch grass which is indigenous 
in every country in the world, but which finds 
the conditions which suit it best in England; 
chick weed, which grows in such lush profusion 
that if the crop from a small bed were thrown 
to the largest pen of hens it would cause a salad 
surfeit; convolvulus, which can be eliminated 
if the earth is excavated to a depth of six feet 
and carefully sifted afterwards; and mare’s 
tails, which I believe have their main roots 
somewhere in New South Wales. None of these 
articles, nor any of my many gardening books, 
nentions a weed which in my particular plot is 
infinitely worse than the most flourishing couch, 
charlock or convolvulus. I refer to the ordinary 
buttercup, concerning the charms of which at 
least two well-known poets have burst into song, 
and | wonder why it is that this indestructible 
growth is not at the top of the list of every 
gardener’s deleterious weeds, or whether my 
garden is peculiar and its buttercups something 
as rare as to be almost worth enduring. 

* * * 
‘T°HE only way of dealing with a buttercup 
is to take a fork, dig out each plant separ- 
with its tough wide-spread roots and spread 
in the sun, turning them over frequently, 
unt: with luck in an exceptionally hot Summer 
the leshy root dries out by Autumn, and can 
the: be burnt to a fine ash. Any other treat- 
mer. is useless: if the buttercup is dug in 
ups ‘e down to a depth of 12 ins. it has found 
the xact condition which best suits its growth, 
and t turns round to send innumerable shoots 
roc! ting to the surface, every one of which will 


ate 
the: 
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bear those flowers which Thomas Campbell said 
‘‘oladdened his sight.’’ If it is cut off with a 
hoe and chopped to pieces it benefits from this 
helpful pruning, and if the plant when extracted 
is placed in any manure or compost heap none 
of the resulting heat and chemical reaction has 
the slightest effect on its vigour, so that the use 
of the manure the following Spring means the 
distribution of a crop of lusty young plants in 
every corner of the garden. 
*.* 

A the conclusion of the last war when the 

country’s financial burden was far less 
than it is at the present time and taxation, 
though heavy, was not crippling as it is now, 
the war gratuity was paid only to those members 
of the Services who had volunteered or been 
conscripted for the war. The few remaining 
regulars were excluded from this, and it was 
only later that a much-reduced sum was paid 
to them, the argument being that their future 
prospects had not suffered, and that war was 
their normal calling. The war gratuity of 1918 
was not a reward for gallant services, but a 
necessary monetary grant to help the temporary 
soldier or sailor to take up his ordinary life 
again; to assist the small shopkeeper to re- 
stock his shop, the farmer to replace his agri- 
cultural implements, the mechanic to re-open 
his garage, and to cover the hundred and one 
expenses the demobilised man must of necessity 
meet on his return to civil life. 

To-day, when the nation’s Treasury is 
treated as a miraculous widow’s cruse, and we 
are already partially committed to a vast pro- 
gramme fifty per cent. of which is unlikely to 
materialise, the war gratuity is regarded solely 
as a reward for playing one’s part in the actual 
defence of this country at a time when it was a 
question of every able-bodied man or woman 
coming forward, or complete extinction. It has 
already been granted to a variety of formations, 
which have rendered wonderful services, but 
which have been only performing the duty a 
citizen should perform in defence of his home in 
a war to the death, and whose prospects in the 
future have not suffered to the same extent as 
those of the members of the fighting forces. 
Once the thin end of the wedge is inserted there 
will be no end to the claims advanced for a 
financial reward for merely doing one’s duty, 
and it will be difficult to refuse to extend it to 
everyone, including those middle-aged women 
who were forced to work in factories and run 
their households in their spare time, and ulti- 
mately to one and three-quarter million Home 
Guardsmen. 
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Dorien Leigh 


LEAVE ME” 


HERE is among the Beduin folk of Libva 
a queer classification, or class distinction, 
by which certain of the nomad tribes are recog- 
nised as aristocrats, Saadi, while the remainder 
are “lower ten” and are known as Murabtin. 
As an administrator among them | endeavoured 
to discover the origin of this grading and what 
it amounted to, but, bevond the fact that it had 
all happened long, long ago in the davs before 
the Crusaders, I was not able to obtain much 
enlightenment as to the reason why one tribe 
should regard themselves as superior to a neigh- 
bouring tribe, who dwelt in precisely the same 
goat’s-hair tents, maintained the same number 
of animals and lived the same life. In fact, it 
seemed to me that some of the Murabtin tribes 
were wealthier and more influential than their 
Saadi superiors. The distinction did not feature 
in ordinary life to any extent, except that a 
member of a Saadi tribe would volunteer infor- 
mation as to his social grading, while one from 
a Murabtin community would acknowledge it 
grudgingly, while in a Beduin court of law the 
Saadi had certain rights which, though they 
did not affect the scales of justice in any way, 
did recognise the fact that they were a superior 
class. 
* * * 
O* looking back on those days, when I 
sought enlightenment about an archaic 
system and failed to get a satisfactory answer, 
1 wonder if a Beduin could obtain a lucid explana- 
tion of a somewhat similar state of affairs in 
this country whereby our legal men are divided 
into barrister Saadi and solicitor Murabtin; 
why a barrister should be so unapproachable 
that the intending litigant cannot go to him 
direct for an opinion, but must enlist the paid 
services of a solicitor to effect the introduction; 
why a solicitor, who has spent his working life 
dealing with a certain type of litigation, cannot 
give an opinion himself on an impending case 
of a similar nature; and why a solicitor may 
plead for or defend a man in one court most 
successfully, but is barred from doing the same 
if it should go to a higher one. Does this Saadi- 
Murabtin system simplify the administration of 
justice, or does it tend to hang things up and 
make litigation so expensive that nine men out 
of ten would prefer to suffer loss and damage 
without an attempt to reverse the situation 
rather than go to our civil courts? 

On the occasions when I have sought 
enlightenment myself from my lawyer friends 
I have been able to recapture the abashed 
feelings of long ago, when my grandmother 
told me sternly that there were some things a 
little boy could not be expected to understand, 
and that I was not to talk about them. 
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THE CALL OF THE CORR SF 
I A shi 
Au 
Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 
thi 
F, instead of pursuing the Great North Road from Dalwhinnie wi 
to Newtonmore, in the heart of Inverness-shire, you turn of 
your steps due north roughly a mile to the north of Dal- alt 
whinnie station, you tread the first stretch of the military e 
highway General Wade built, by way of the Pass of Corrieyarrick, ha 
between Dalwhinnie and Fort Augustus, in his endeavour to ve 
establish a direct means of communication for wheeled traffic a 
between Badenoch and Lochaber. Its construction was but part - 
of a comprehensive scheme for the pacification of the Highlands, 
following the Jacobite Rebellion of 1715. do 
Little was it contemplated by the Hanoverians that this m 
very road over the Corrieyarrick was ever likely to be of service ca 
to the Jacobites in the moving of their troops and baggage, or sw 
that the ditches dug along its sides, as also its bridges and las 
buttresses, were to afford positions of secure entrenchment for lov 
the very rebels whose seditious activities this mountain highway 10% 
was designed to curtail. Equally little did the Jacobites imagine th 
that roads such as this, and so soon after their completion, were pa 
actually to assist them in harassing their foes. th 
Prince Charlic, on his journey south, made for the Corrie- ex 
varrick from the direction of Aberchalder and Loch Oich. At an 
the point at which he arrived at Wade’s road, there is a grassy ners _ : we — —_ a ee ex 
knowe surrounded by a trench, and known in Highland story as 1.—RUINS OF RL THVEN : BARRACKS OVERLOOKING ThE m 
Prince Charlie’s Dining-table. Tradition has it that at this spot SPEY, NEAR KINGUSSIE 


Charlie and his officers tarried for a meal. 


On August 26, 1745—just two hundred thus maintaining the journey over the Corrie- Garvamore, that 1890 was the last year in which 
years ago—Johnnie Cope, commanding the — varrick ina state of comparative safety for those horses were brought over this famous Pass to 


Hanoverian forces in Scotland, came this way, 
hoping to join warlike issue with the Jacobites 
on the Corrieyarrick. Charlie, on hearing that 
Cope’s advance were encamped at 
Garvamore, was thrilled at the prospect. 

‘Before I take off these brogues,”’ he is said 
to have remarked with the greatest confidence as 
to the upshot, ‘I shall engage Mr. Cope.”’ 

But the Hanoverian general's outposts 
were still a goodly step from this formidable 
Pass when he decided, at Dalwhinnie, to march 
north to Inverness instead. He had received 
news that the Jacobites were now some 3,000 
strong, that they were advancing to take the 
Corrieyarrick, and that a band of Charlie’s 
troopers was lying in wait at the most perilous 
passages through this fastness. It is generally 
admitted that, had Cope carried out his original 
plan to penetrate westward in the direction of 
the Corrieyarrick, he and his men would have 
been vanquished. So, on August 27, when the 
elated Jacobites were expecting him to fall into 
their mesh, he moved north toward Inverness. 

Wade's road over the Corrievarrick attains, 
at its highest point, an altitude of over 2,500 feet. 
rom the summit it falls steeply to the west 
through the watershed of the River Tarff. 
Chere used to be an ancient bridge just where it 
arrives at that tributary known by a Gaelic 
name signifying the Brook of the Milky Hollow; 
but several vears ago it became impassable. 
As the crossing-place here is by no means safe, 


forces 


traversing these mountain fastnesses out of 
sheer love for them. 

Many travellers have left records of their 
adventures when crossing this Pass, notably, 
perhaps, the Hon. Mrs. Murray, of Kensington 
(alias Mrs. Sarah Aust), who came this way in 
1798 in a coach specially designed to withstand 
the inordinate wear and tear involved in an 
expedition into the Highlands in those days. 
The account she has left us of her experiences 
makes thrilling reading. She is certainly deserv- 
ing of a place among the more interesting and 
unique travellers through Scotland in olden 
times; and the perusal of her Guide to the 
Beauties of Scotland, &c., to which is added a 
more Particular Description of Scotland, especially 
that part of it called the Highlands shows her to 
have been a woman of considerable character 
and courage. 

In the Winter of 1819, Father Donald 
Forbes, whose work was so closely associated 
with the Roman Catholic chapel at Dalchully, 
made a trying passage over the Corrieyarrick, 
accompanied by four men and a pony. So 
inclement was the weather, and so deep lay the 
snow, that they all lost their way. They even- 
tually reached their destination by allowing the 
pony to pick out the route. One of their number 
held on firmly to the pony’s tail, while the 
remainder followed behind in single file, each 
man holding a hand of the man in front of him. 

About a hundred years ago, the Corrie- 


the Falkirk Trysts, that cattle were driven over 
it until 1896, and sheep until 1899. 

It was not until the Autumn of 1936 that 
I actually established some personal contact 
with the Corrievarrick. One afternoon of warm, 
mellowing sunshine, as I sat poring over a map 
of the Central Highlands, spread out on a table 
at the window of my home in Chelsea, my eye 
rested on the words, Pass of Corrieyarrick. This 
and the beckoning sunlight, revived in me that 
longing for the seas and moors of Scotland, and 
the desire to gratify a wish I had entertained 
for many vears—namely, to be able to say with 
the most adventurous of British travellers on 
foot that I had journeyed through this Pass. 
No longer could I resist the call of this ancient 
and historic highway. That evening, with a 
ticket for Dalwhinnie in my pocket, I boarded 
a train northbound. About tea-time the follow- 
ing day, I alighted at Dalwhinnie with knapsack 
and camera, and immediately set out for Laggan, 
by way of reducing, somewhat, the great dis- 
tance separating me from Fort Augustus, down 
the other side of the Pass. At Laggan I threw 
myself on the hospitality of my father’s good 
friend, the late Rev. Dr. Neil Ross, then minister 
of Laggan parish, and one of the most cultured 
and erudite men connected with the Celtic 
Movement in Scotland. 

On the morrow, after an early breakfast, | 
quitted Neil’s manse for the fastnesses I ‘iad 
longed to travel. The day was hazy and su! ry. 








especially in time of torrent, a band of volunteer varrick road began to fall into disuse. J. B. Having crossed the Spey, I followed a plea-ing . 
bridge-builders set to, in 1932, under the Salmond, in his admirable volume, Wade in path until I reached the Mashie Burn, whe «I 
auspices of the Scottish Rights of Way Society, Scotland, informs us, on the testimony of a was tempted to photograph the old bridge V\ .de 
and constructed another bridge at this point, native of Dalwhinnie, whose father resided at threw over this tributary of the Spey (Fig 4). 

A flock of sheep, grazing near at hand, le’ « a 
pastoral touch to the setting. The road now pa: ed 
under the shade of the wooded height known as_ he 
Black Craig, at the foot of which, among pine-trees ies 
the chapel alluded to earlier. 

Onward I swung at a steady pace, taking he 
road’s gentle undulations in my stride until, at Ga a- 
more, I halted by that lovely bridge Wade and _ iis 
soldiers threw across the Spey in two spans. iis 4 


remote structure, known as Garva Bridge, and so ie- 
times as St. George’s Bridge (Fig. 5), was complete: in 
1732. 
arches spans 40 feet to the middle pier, which stand: 0n 
a rock in the middle of the Spey. Here, at Garvam ®, 
I exchanged a traveller’s salutation with a lad pedal 1g 
up from behind me on a very light bicycle adaptec to 
conditions such as these. 

““Where do you think you’re going on that 
I asked this cheery fellow, in stepping aside to allow of 
his picking the best of a road noticeably degenerat 1g 
every hundred yards or so. 


It is roughly 150 feet in length, and each o ts 


” 


“6 


Tae Forrt Augustus, 0’ course !”’ 
“What?” Icontinued. ‘‘ Do you seriously prop i¢ 
riding that machine over the Corrieyarrick ?”’ 4, 
“What forno? Ah cam ower the Lairig Ghru «1 ( 





ON THE 


2.—THE SPEY AT DALCHULLY CORRIEYARRICK ROAD 








it yesterday ; an’ Ah cannae see what way it 
shouldna tak’ me doon Glen Tairff tae Forrt 
Augustus the day !” 
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stone-work and retain- 
ing walls was undis- 
turbed; and here and 
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Thus my fellow-traveller, whirring through there, along this wild 
this wild and broken country on two fragile @0d ancient highway, 
wheels, passed on at a pace nearly thrice that One saw gravel-pits 
of mine. Before long, he was out of sight, excavated during the 
although throughout the remainder of my Curse of its construc- 
journey, in the shape of tyre marks where spates tion, and even heaps 
had deposited shallow belts of soft silt and sand 0f road-metal, broken 
across Wade’s road, high up among the moun- tw centuries ago by 
tains, | had recurring evidence of this lightsome Hanoverian — soldiery 
: passeriver. for surfacing and re- 
’ ; pairing purposes. ~ 
4 | was at Meallgarbha that, without a On arrival at the 
doub:, the route now lying before me was the first of the zigzags 
mour.in-track into which Wade’s double carrying the road up : Sk Ter 5 ie 
carria -way had deteriorated. Broken and _ the steepest gradients yy x er 
swept 1 places by the storms and spates of the of the Pass, I paused = pes ue "ass CT vik : 
last t. » centuries, it leads up into the Pass, fol- to take what atmos- a Ba Swen : “ee . : 
lowi! aithfully the alignment of the original pheric conditions de- 
road, 1 the broken surface of which it lies. For termined should bethe 5,_ST. GEORGE’S BRIDGE JAT GARVAMORE BEARING 
the 1. st part, it is now little more than a foot- Jast photograph for © fNERAL WADE’S DALWHINNIE — FORT AUGUSTUS 
a eae be ROAD OVER THE UPPER REACHES OF THE SPE 
the c. tre of the road, much of which remains bridge bearing the f 4 2 4 4A FEE. ) THE SPEY 
exac as it must have been during the third yoad over the rill 
and arth decades of the eighteenth century, known as the Yarrick, 
excey for the fact that it is almost completely with much of the 
moss and grass-grown. Much of the gorrie of the same 
name rising precipi- 
° tously in the _ back- 
ich ground (Fig. 3). The 
= : next three-quarters of 
inal an hour were devoted 
té the only serious 
hat piece of climbing 
- throughout the 
rm, journey. Instead of 
A following the ascend- 
vi ing road through all its 
Ao windings and contor- 
his tions, I took the short 
on and very steep strips of 
nd footpath running 
on straight up the face of 
on Soe Fam, eegnedions of 6.—WADE’S BRIDGE ACROSS THE MASHIE BURN 
2 zigzag or traverse. By 
om the late afternoon, I had attained the summit, taken from the summit of the Pass but for poor 
at 2,507 feet. visibility ! 
led Save for the voice of the solitary ptarmigan, The descent to Fort Augustus was gradual 
saa the summit seemed devoid of life. As I trudged and regular, on the whole. The last of the old 
a on through the flat and exposed | territory — bridges, and perhaps the most picturesque, was 
a surrounding it, a fresh wind, blowing in my face that conveying the General’s r vad over the 
sia from the west, now assisted in removing the stream deriving its sustenance from Cullachy 
: beads of perspiration brought forth by the Forest, and from the western watershed of the 
oe exertions demanded, on a day so sultry, by the _ Pass itself. By no means as attractive was the 
» steepness of the climb and the weight of photo- structure erected at Lagan a’ Bhainne at the 
ne graphic paraphernalia. ; Milky Hollow—by the Scottish Rights of Way 
wa rhis unfrequented stretch of Scotland cer- Society, though the latter served its purpose so 
tic tainly bore the aspect of sterility and wilderness, admirably as to demonstrate that, without it, 
But for the pervading haze, the view to the this deep ravine, carrying an impetuous tribu- 
I west would have been one where peaks and tary of the Tarff, would have presented a for- 
me ridges, rising behind one another in endless midable problem, especially to a tired wayfarer 
nn 4 WADE’S BRIDGE ACROSS THE sequence, carried the eye far into the heart of making for Fort Augustus and some modicum of 
i ; that mountainous country known inoldentimes civilization again, at the close of an arduous day. 
7 YARRICK, HIGH IN THE PASS OF - as the Rough a of aaa 3 —— of Where the track bends round into Glen 
; . its wildness and inaccessibility. ‘hat photo- =‘ Tarff, the wavside was gladdened by moorland 
de | THE CORRIEYARRICK graphs of mountain scenery one would have flowers innumerable. Most conspicuous among 
y them in the waning light was that beautiful, 
ed chaste handiwork of God, the waxen grass of Parnassus. 
"me Obviously, I had descended to an altitude at which 
in prevailing winds and temperatures were not inimical to 
’ the growth of the less hardy species of flowering plants. 
Far ahead, and well below me, lay a fading corner of 
we Loch Ness. I was now approaching the gentler parts 
ra of the glen, where the Tarff runs through territory less 
us austere, and attractively wooded. A _ slight incline 
MS brought me by Cullachy House. By nightfall my feet 
e- were on a main highway once more, within a mile or 
7 two of Fort Augustus. — 
: When, an hour or so later, I sat down to a meal in 
‘ a wayside cottage, I felt as though at last I had achieved 
ie one of the major ambitions of my life. Behind me now, 
wrapped in darkness and silence, lay that wild highway 
: of an age that is gone. More than two centuries have 
_ elapsed since the Red Coats hewed their carriage-way 
f through the Corrieyarrick’s desolation; and just two 
‘i centuries have drifted by since the luckless Prince 
8 Charlie harried his enemies from the very traverses 


built in an endeavour to control the activities of those 
in rebellion on his behalf. Yet, the Pass of Corrie- 
xe varrick retains its sough of the Fifteen and of the 


F -five. FE s xpe . > > 
4—: LUGGAN BRIDGE, IN THE HEART OF INVERNESS-SHIRE, WHERE WADE id. wrey. ghosts of the ancient aehters. clavmore in 
(’ RRIED HIS ROAD OVER THE DULNAIN, A TRIBUTARY OF THE SPEY 


hand. 
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REGENCY TERRACES AT HOVE 


By DOROTHY STROUD 


HE fate which endangers the Hove 

terraces, although it may not be 

imminent, has already aroused a good 

deal of feeling, not only locally but 
among all who have the interests of good archi- 
tecture at heart. While no one will question the 
desirability of adequate accommodation in a 
coastal resort, it is surely a short-sighted policy 
to create such accommodation at the expense of 
one of that resort’s principal amenities. A 
considerable part of the charm of Brighton 
and Hove lies in the excellent buildings with 
which they were endowed during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and the threatened terraces form an integral 
part of the classic panorama which stretches, 
with few interruptions, for nearly two and 
a half miles between Adelaide and Lewes 
Crescents, 

It would be ironic if these gracious build- 
ings, having survived the worst period of enemy 
action and, as it were, shaken themselves free 
from the fetters of barbed wire which bound 
them for five years, should now be faced with 
an ignominious end at the hands of the house- 
breaker, particularly when there are other 
streets in the vicinity with no particular merit 
which might be rebuilt to advantage. @y 

dina 

The groups which are now under discussion 
date from the time when Brighton’s rapidly 
expanding population (it jumped from less 
than 8,000 in 1801 to 40,000 in 1831) overflowed 
into the parish of Hove. Waterloo Street was 
one of the earliest to be built, and its neat stucco 
facades are adorned with balconies of varied 
and excellent design. The Church of St. Andrew 
at its southern end is an early work of Sir 
Charles Barry, though some of its original 
character was lost in the alterations of 1881. 
The houses in Lansdowne Place, farther west, 
are on a slightly larger scale and are built to a 
uniform design of arcuated, four-storey fronts, 
again with balconies of various patterns. 

Between these two streets comes the im- 
posing unit comprising the east and west blocks 


mi 
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1.—BRUNSWICK TERRACE, LOOKING WEST. 
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National Buildings Record 


Showing the cast-iron balconies 


and * palisadoes” prescribed by the Act of Parliament 


of Brunswick Terrace (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) which 
flank Brunswick Square (Figs. 4, 5 and 6), and 
Brunswick Place, which runs north from the 
latter. The site which it occupies was formed 
out of land belonging to the celebrated Mr. 
Kemp and the Rev. T. Scutt, the architects 
responsible for its design being H. Wilds and 
Charles Busby. Busby, who had won_ the 
Academy gold medal in 1807, was architect of 


National Buildings Recoid 


2.—WEST BLOCK OF BRUNSWICK TERRACE 


The plain brick return in Lansdowne Place 


the Commercial Rooms at Bristol, but he sub- 
sequently settled in Brighton and concentrated 
on work in the locality, which included Portland 
Place in Kemp Town, and a crescent and terrace 
at Worthing. Wilds was architect of Brighton 
Town Hall, and the Royal Concert and Ball 
Room in Cannon Place, now turned into flats, 
but preserving its remarkable ‘“‘ Tower of the 
Winds” fagade. In collaboration with Busby 


National Buildings R ¢ 


3$.—ALREADY OVERSHADOWED BY THE SHAPE O° 
THINGS TO COME. Easternmost block of Brunswick Terrac’ 
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The Times The Times 
PPER END OF BRUNSWICK SQUARE, LEADING INTO 5.—BRUNSWICK SQUARE, BOW FRONTS AND 
BRUNSWICK PLACE ANGLE TREATMENT 















































south the property appears to have extended to 
King’s Road and included the site of Adelaide 
Crescent and Palmeira Square. Burton was 
remodelling St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s Park, for 
Sir Isaac at the time when Adelaide Crescent was 
under contemplation; and he also designed Sir 
Isaac’s Hove villa at Furze Hill. 


he oso designed two Brighton churches, St. 
Ma: aret’s, Cannon Place, and St. George’s, 
Ke: » Town. Their proposal for Brunswick Square 
was xhibited at the Royal Academy in 1825, and 
bui. ing proceeded rapidly. 

lorsefield, who was preparing his History of 
Sus x in the early ’thirties, refers to the Terrace 
ele tions as “large and elegant structures which 
see as if by the wand of an enchanter to have 
spr ig up in all the pride of beauty within a few 
cord bri vears,’’ and contemporary authorities were 
no -ss alive to the amenity value of this lay-out. 
By the Brunswick Square and Terrace Act of 
183, the Commissioners were empowered to see 
not only that the property was kept in good order, 


It was probably intended that Burton should 
complete the lay-out of Palmeira Square as well, 
but in fact his work was confined to the east side 
of the Crescent, the remainder of the houses and 
those in the Square being completed by another 
hand a good many years later. 

In its detail Adelaide Crescent (Figs. 7 and 8 
strikes a slightly heavier note than Wilds’s and 





but that the uniformity of its ironwork, chimneys Busby’s design, but its situation, approached 
ub- anc cement facing should be strictly preserved. by double balustraded ramps, is enormously 
ited This Act will, moreover, have to be repealed imposing. It is, moreover, the perfect complement 
and before these houses can be touched by any future of H. E. Kendall’s delightful composition of Lewes 
‘ace scheme, Crescent at the other extremity of the front, and 
ton lhe Brunswick buildings were scarcely com- if, in company with the Brunswick terraces, it 
Ball plete when a project materialised for further is destroyed, something of the sparkle and 
ats, f development to the west. In 1830 Decimus Burton chgance of “The King’s Read” will have gone 
thef exhibited at the Academy his drawing for Adelaide lor ever. 
sby Crescent. He had already built a villa at Brighton In fact, the proposal to destroy wantonly 


so much of that which the majority of Hove’s 


in 1822 for a Mr. Fauntleroy, but it is probable 
visitors and residents go there to enjoy appears 


that he became interested in the Adelaide Crescent 





scheme through the influence of Sir Isaac Lyon : —_ TOTTI ee iti ill judged in the extreme. The terraces are a 
Goldsmid, the distinguished Jewish financier and HMMM» tii iidiiiittt national possession, of a kind to which the 
philanthropist, who was later created Baron da CN We EET TT frightful destruction throughout Europe, and 
Palmeira in recognition of his services to the . res bis marcus ou in less but still tragic degree elsewhere in 
Portuguese Government. Sir Isaac had purchased : Si Britain, will give a higher scarcity value. 


Admittedly few can survive as private houses, 
1820s: part of it lay back from the sea to the but the right and sensible treatment is their 
west of Dyke Road, where his name is perpetuated as F am , remodelling internally as flats on lines similar 
by Goldsmid Road, and that of his great friend 6.—CAST IRON-W ORK DET AILS. to those described for analogous terraces at 
Lord Holland by another thoroughfare. To the BRUNSWICK SQUARE Bath. 


an estate of considerable size in Hove during the 
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8.—LOWER PORTION OF ADELAIDE CRESCENT 
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7.—THE DOUBLE CURVE OF ADELAIDE 
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BIRDS ON A FAMOUS GOLF LINKS 


WISH I could leave this God-forsaken 

place and go home where I can see a few 

birds nesting and know whether it’s 

Spring or Autumn by looking out of my 
dining-room window !’’ So spoke a homesick 
country friend of mine, forced, by reason of his 
war work, to live on the outskirts of a large 
town. 

I should mention that the ‘‘God-forsaken 
place”’ referred to is in fact a select residential 
district whose wealthy inhabitants would be 
highly indignant to hear it thus described. 

I pointed out that, although he was evacu- 
ated from his beloved countryside, birds did 
indeed nest in this God-forsaken place and that 
on his walk along the main road to the station 
he hac. actually passed within three yards of a 
kestrel’s nest built in a disused quarry, that 
greenfinches, hedge-sparrows and thrushes built 
in the neatly cut privet hedges enclosing many 
of the suburban gardens, and that on the links 
where he played his week-end golf bird-life was 
there in plenty for those who took the trouble 
to look for it. 

Bird-life is indeed everywhere, even in 
densely populated towns where parks ensure 
the necessary nesting sites or where ruined 
buildings—provided in such abundance by 
Hitler—are now tenanted by our new and dis- 
tinguished visitor, the black redstart. 

I know of golf links where a hooked ball 
may disturb a covey of grouse or a slice end up 


By GUY B. FARRAR 


beside a sitting curlew, but those are courses 
nestling on the slopes of northern fells, far from 
bricks and mortar and the smoke and grime of 
modern industry. 

My own home course, the Royal Liverpool 
links, the scene of so much golfing history, has 
quite a number of Summer visitors who do not 
pay green fees but who, year after year, seek 
this wind-swept stretch of sandy turf—bounded 
by gardens and the shores of the Dee estuary— 
for their breeding quarters. They are temporary, 
but very welcome, visitors to the Royal Liver- 
pool Golf Club who more than pay for their 
lodging by their tireless efforts in the destruc- 
tion of insect pests. 

Look at my cock stonechat (Fig. 1) perched 
on a bramble above his home, concealed under 
a dense tuft of grass on a sand-hill near the 
Alps (11th) green. He is bringing a crane-fly, 
one of many hundreds, to feed his young. 
Without his assistance, all these female daddy- 
long-legs would have laid their eggs and 
thousands of leather-jackets would have been 
eating the roots of the turf. 

No one can mistake a cock stonechat. His 
black head and white collar, quite apart from 
his tawny breast, give him an unforgettable 
appearance. If you should venture in the vicinity 
of his nest, he will escort you off the premises, 
so to speak, by flitting before you from bush to 
bush, uttering his pleasant little stone-rattling 
song. Should you hear a fainter echo of this 


performance 
coloured bird, you 





1.—COCK STONECHAT PERCHED ABOVE 
HIS NEST ON A HOYLAKE SAND-HILL 


and see a small brown-streaked butt- 
have discovered the female, and 


the nest is probably not very far away. 
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At least two pairs of stonechats nested on the 
Hoylake links each Summer until the severe Winter of 
1940. Since then we have not heard their cheerful 
little call. I am always hoping we shall some day 
hear it once again. 

The meadow-pipits nested in a turf bank bisecting 
the Briars (6th) fairway. The young were hatched 
only just in time for me to photograph them before 
practice began for the Open Championship of 1936. 
They were a delightful pair. I obtained a series of photo- 
graphs of the cock bringing the hen various kinds of 
food which she herself distributed among the nestlings. 
The arrival of a spider’s nest caused great jubilation. 

During that championship, large crowds passed 
over that fairway many times a day, but after the 
meeting was over the young meadow-pipits were 
quite unharmed and a few days later left the nest. 
How they were fed in the midst of all that dis- 
turbance is a mystery. 

The hedge-sparrows in Fig. 5 were photograp!} 4, 
during a championship week, the Amateur in 19 
The nest was in the out-of-bounds fence at the Bri 
(6th) hole and many drives passed overhead whil 
was in the hide. The female hedge-sparrow was, ! ‘e in 
Martha, troubled by many things, but an Amat: ir Ww 
Championship was not one of them, and she scarce y ci 
noticed the huge crowds surging by. W 

Larks are plentiful at Hoylake. Some vears ag fi 
nest was discovered containing four pure white e¢ >. si 
Unfortunately a schoolboy made the same discov. y st 
and the clutch was reduced to three. The | k It 
promptly deserted, so I presented the eggs to 
Liverpool Museum. 0 

The common _ whitethroats, or nettlecreep: >, P 
chose a patch of bramble scrub near the Telegr 
(5th) tee and successfully brought up a family on * 
somewhat prickly site. They were extraordina1 
tame and would continue to bring food to their you $ a 
in spite of the presence of an interested gallery 
golfing spectators a few yards away (Fig. 3). 


: soso ‘< ty . 


2.—_ SKYLARK 


The most unusual visitors to breed on the li 
were a pair of lesser redpoles who constructed th 
rather untidy nest in the three-pronged fork of 
poplar tree near the green-keeper’s house (Fig. 
This species is uncommon in North Wirral and ti 
is the only occasion on which I have discovered 
nest at Hoylake. 

In the Spring, the rather melancholy song of t: 2 
willow-warbler can often be heard on the links, 
descending cadence of notes repeated many time 
The nest shown in Fig. 6 was built in the boundar ’ 
fence at the Far (8th) hole, so the pair can, be 





3.—THIS WHITETHROAT BROUGHT FOOD TO HER YOUNG DESPITE 
THE PRESENCE OF A GALLERY OF GOLF SPECTATORS 
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claimed as one of the Royal Liverpool’s Summer 


S1TOTS 
wie Many other species such as thrushes, blackbirds, 
and linnets nest in gorse bushes scattered over the 
rough, while others such as wrens, greenfinches and 
robins, select sites just beyond the boundary fences. 
During Spring and Autumn migration, when 
the Dee estuary is covered by high tides, many 
waders seek a temporary refuge at full flood on 


ii I have seen curlew, oyster-catchers, 
the bs 


sander!ing, dunlin and, occasionally, sea-going duck 
such as scoter, and masses of knot continually sweep 


upal ywn the full sea mark at the base of the sand- 
hills king the westerly boundary of the course. 
| -haps the most beautiful of all our Summer 

visit« ire the shelduck who nest in the rabbit 
holes | various parts of the course. One year, at 
5 0'( on a Spring morning, I watched a party 
of ei standing in solemn conclave on the Alps 
(11tl eing ground. Little did the golfers driving 
from at tee on their morning round realise who 
had upied it some five or six hours earlier. 

w an amusing incident some years ago. A 
sheld « suddenly emerged from a rabbit hole by 
the of which a couple of trippers had decided 
to ee their luncheon. I do not know who was 
the e surprised or alarmed, the duck or the 
tripp », but both beat a hasty retreat, the shelduck 
to th tideway and the trippers to the shore. 

» day when playing the Hilbre (12th) hole, 
| di' irbed a family of young stoats evidently 5.—THESE HEDGE-SPARROWS FED THEIR YOUNG WHILE CROWDS AT A 
aslee onthe warm, sunny slope. They scattered CHAMPIONSHIP PASSED BY 


1—A LESSER REDPOLL’S NEST NEAR om . CN 
THE GREEN-KEEPER’S HOUSE BOUNDARY FENCE 


in all directions, but not before I had killed one : \ ; i ; 

with a wood club I had in my hand, and my young . i . ) ne ; } 
caddie had accounted for another with an iron he + gh f ; r : ia, J 
was about to give me for my second shot. We s,s \ / Nex 
fnished that round feeling rather like a deer : A VA |) 


‘ 


stalker returning with a ‘‘royal’”’ from the hill, the 
stoats dangling in triumph from my golf bag and 
its bearer wearing an ill-concealed air of pride. 
In misty weather wild geese, pink feet, have 
often passed low over the course and wheatear and 
pied and yellow wagtails always pay us a passing 
Visit in their Spring and Autumn migrations. 
Wheatears are said to have nested in rabbit holes on 
the links, but I have not met anyone who had 
actually found a nest. 
Golfers who are bird lovers will find much to 
Interest them even on suburban courses if in the 
intervals between keeping their eyes on the ball they 
kee) their eyes on the bird-life around them. But 
when the Pipes of Pan are calling and we weary for 
asiht of the real countryside, the vision of a ditch 
brit :ming with golden kingcups, a birch wood in 
ear! ' Spring, a hedge heavy with the fragrant snow- { : 
whi e blossom of May, a hillside purple with honey- Rg r Ne he 3 ys 
scei ted heather, or the fiery hues of an Autumn P - ; 
cov rt, we can at least in our exile console ourselves ‘ws ES Sora o5 
wit the thought that those things will surely come : oe ee 
age 1 when what Mr. Churchill describes as “the 7—MALE MEADOW-PIPIT ARRIVING WITH FOOD AT A NEST ON A TURF 
wic ed men of the world” have been finally defeated. BANK BISECTING A FAIRWAY 
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STON EASTON PARK, SOMERSET—II‘ 


THE HOME OF COMMANDER BAYNTUN HIPPISLEY 


The new house, probably finished by 

Richard Hippisley-Coxe, passed again 

to a branch of the Hippisleys after 

the extinction of the Hippisley-Coxes 
in the male line. 


By BRYAN LITTLE 


HE Hippisleyv-Coxes, 

meaning to be no Squire 

Westerns, rebuilt and re- 

planned Ston Easton Park 
as a suitable residence for cultured 
and educated gentry, a setting for 
good reading and for polished 
conversation to follow. <A well- 
equipped library was therefore 
needed and forms one of the most 
satisfying rooms in the house (Fig. 
2). Being of moderate size for all 
its impressiveness, it is now, in 
these davs of short staft and fuel 
economy, the most convenient 
room to use as a Winter sitting- 
room. The chimneypiece, still of 
the Burlington and Kent school, 
is an architectural composition, 
complete with pedimented frame 
in painted wood, and particularly 
fine flower and garland work on the 
frieze. In the frame, no doubt to 


remind the owner of his travels, BACK OF THE HOUSE FROM THE HILLSIDE NORTH-EASTWARD 


is a composite picture showing several buildings of ancient 
Rome, The Pantheon, and other temples prominent 
among them, grouped without regard to the real topo- 
graphy in picturesquely overgrown ruin or decay. Round 
two sides of the room are the bookcases, rich and stately 
in dark mahogany. Their lattice wire doors and Ionic 
pilasters shield three secret drawers and a fine collec- 
tion of the learning of the time (Fig. 3). The black 
Wedgwood urns and busts of classical worthies are not 
part of the original design but admirably complete it. 
Above is yet another fine baroque stucco ceiling, with a 
cornice and a centrepiece of shells, grapes, and_ billowing 
scrollwork like that in other ceilings in the house. 
Next to the library is a small parlour (Fig. 4) formerly 
called the “figured room” from the nature of decora- 
tion. Now used as the dining-room, it may originally 
have been some close adjunct of the library, a “cabinet” 
for the reception of prints, gems, medals, and other co ec- 
tions, for which seem to be designed the cupboards \ ith 
their geometrical pattern doors, in white wood on a__ le 
blue ground. Above are yet more good frieze car\ 1¢s 
and the only broken pediments anywhere in the hc ‘se. 
One of the library busts has been borrowed to ci wn 
one of the pedestals and to survey the classical 
scriptural scenes displayed on the walls. The roo 
papered with 18th-century engravings, in a fashion 
uncommon at the time, and found on a larger scale 
room at Woodhall Park, Hertfordshire, decorated b 
Parker in 1782. Thomas Chippendale charged for 
viding borders, festoons, etc., for decorating a sin lar 
room at Mersham le Hatch in 1768. In this case the \ ‘Ils 
are hung with pale blue paper on which are pe ed 
many engraved scenes and small reproductions ‘ om 
cameos, with urns and garlands to complete the pat: ‘. 
They are carefully arranged in a definite and tas’ [ul 
design; to give the illusion of a gallery many little p er 
engravings of garlanded chains and ribbons con ect 
the pictures to imaginary nails. At Woodhall the de gn 
continues over the cove of the ceilings; here above lhe 
cornice the cove and ceiling are perfectly plain. he 
design itself is more tasteful and less overcrowde« 
scrapbook manner than at Woodhall. It goes to s' 
that Richard Hippisley-Coxe, in completing the | 
house, kept abreast of the decorative fashions of the ti 
One room upstairs, near to the clearest traces of 
2.—IN THE LIBRARY old house, may first have been a bedroom, but is now 4 
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3.—THE LIBRARY BOOKCASES 


Mahogany ; the busts and urns of Wedgwood basalt ware 


charming upstairs sitting-room, hung, as are many other 
rooms in the house, with family portraits. Airy and full of 
light, its windows look over the park. The pale blue 
wainscot looks back to the earlier years of the century to 
which the house, with its panelled rooms and architectural 
chimneypieces, artistically belongs—a late provincial flourish 
of Palladian and baroque before the new day of the brothers 
Adam. The fine chimneypiece is fully in this Palladian 
tradition, and Ston Easton Park, finished to the one 
design, has nothing of the Grecian in its main features. 
A little more in the Pompeian taste is the curious octagonal 
bathroom contrived in the base of the more easterly tower 
of the entrance front, where Lady Hippisley, the eccentric 
and all-managing chatelaine of Ston Easton till her death in 
1843, took her deep plunges beneath a domed firmament in 
blue plaster, powdered with gilt stars (Figs. 5 and 6). The 
room is octagonal with arched niches in four of its sides. 
The deep bath no doubt copies those at Bath, but Mr. 
Dening tells me that there is one like it in a Georgian house 
at Bristol. 

By 1780 the house and park must have been finished 
much as we see them now, though the slopes at the back, 
once dark and cumbered with laurels, have been cleared and 
greatly improved, along with much else in the garden, by 
the present owners. The family may have felt secure in their 
p litical prospects and in the future enjoyment of their 
beautiful home. Yet the fate of the Hippisley-Coxe family 

is strangely tragic. Not one of John Hippisley-Coxe’s seven 
ns outlived the eighteenth century; none even left any male 
\irs. Richard,. thrice Knight of the Shire and seventeen 
ars reigning squire, Colonel of Militia and local magistrate, 
ed unmarried in 1786, aged 43. Four of his brothers were 
a ready dead without issue, one in infancy, one at Calcutta in 
’70, one on Army service in Ireland, and John, who lived on 
e family estate at Downside, in 1782. Another, Charles, 
ed without issue in 1788. The new squire, Henry Hippisley- 4.—THE “ FIGURED ROOM” 
xe, the fourth son, came to a saddened and burdened Engravings in paper frames mounted to form a mural decoration 
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inheritance. Papers at Ston Easton show 
that Richard, with his building and 
political activities, died heavily in debt. The 
estates had to be most carefully administered. 
Downside was sold in 1787, to change hands 
twice more before the Benedictine monks 
bought it in 1814. Yet Henry, for all the 
cares of the estate, found time to follow his 
brother’s Parliamentary footsteps in 1790. 
He married Sarah Pole of Stoke Damarel near 
Plymouth, and on her death Elizabeth Anne 
Horner of Mells, daughter of a well-known 
Somerset family earlier allied to the squires 
of Ston Easton. Not till 1795, as filius 





5.—LADY 


The blue ceiling with gold stars 
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superstes, did he put up the monument in 
the church to his parents and eldest brother. 
That very year he, the last of the Hippisley- 
Coxes, followed his father to the grave. He 
was 47, and like his brothers, without issue. 

Henry Hippisley-Coxe’s four surviving 
sisters were all married and outlived their 
unlucky brothers. Their dowries are said to 
have aggravated the depletion of the estates. 
These devolved upon Mrs. Hippisley-Coxe. 
She soon married again, but till her death she 
used her marked, if over-thorough, talents 
in the carefully accounted administration of 
house and garden. Strict and careful economy 
must in her first husband’s 
days have become more and 
more a second nature to her. 
Readers of CoUNTRY LIFE 
will remember the detailed 
accounting and staff regula- 
tions brought to light in an 
earlier article (November 26, 
1943) on her housekeeping day 
book of 1814. No less meticu- 
lous, and all in the same firm 
hand, are her timber accounts. 
Mrs. Hippisley-Coxe’s second 
husband, Sir John Cox-Hip- 
pisley, Bart., LL.D., himself a 
widower and a distant connec- 
tion of earlier Hippisleys of 
Ston Easton, is the most 
interesting figure connected 
with the place. Born in 1746, 
he was a lawyer of most 
varied tastes and accomplish- 
ments and, so it seems, of 
charm and personality. He 
stood well with Royalty; 
among other diplomatic 
activities he negotiated the 
marriage, in 1797, between 
Princess Charlotte, George 
III’s eldest daughter, and the 
Prince of Wiirttemburg, being 
honoured by both Royal 
Houses. He was a bencher of 
the Inner Temple and a fellow 
both of the Royal and of the 
Antiquarian Societies. He 
took some interest in penal 
reform and much in canal and 
harbour developments. He 
was long both Member and 
Recorder of Sudbury; if that 
town be truly Eatanswill one 


(Left) 6.—LADY 
HIPPISLEY’S 
DEEP PLUNGE 


The bath dates 
from the early 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The bars are 
probably later 
and were inserted 
to carry floor 


boards 


( Right) 
8.— ARCHWAY 
OF THE BACK 
DOOR 
Here Lady Hip- 
pisley ruled that 
strangers and vil- 
lage people must 
await their 
answers 
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7.—CORNER WALL LANTERN 
Walnut, early eighteenth century 


hopes that his death provided no prototype 
for the most famous of all elections. In 
1802 he drove Pitt circuitously through the 
park and entertained him to dinner. 

In his diplomatic days Sir John must 
have met and known many Catholics abroad. 
He persuaded the British Government to 
grant a pension to Henry, Cardinal of York, 
the last of the Stuart line, when Napoleon's 
invasion of Italy deprived him of his funds. 
In Parliament Sir John championed Catholic 
emancipation; as a squire at home he was a 
good neighbour to the Benedictines in the 
early days of Downside. Few Anglican 


squires of that time would have been as, 


helpful as he was, and to this day the Abbey 
pray for Sir John as one of their benefactors. 
The Abbot tells me that, when a new chapel 
was to be built, Sir John got plans, free of 
charge, from Mr. Underwood his architect, 
though it was actually found cheaper to 
employ Goodridge of Bath. Sir John sub- 
scribed to the building and much regretted 
his unavoidable absence from its opening ‘n 
1823. He sent his son-in-law to represent hi 
Underwood must have been chiefly te 
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(Right) 10.—THE KITCHEN 


Showing the massive vaulting of the basement 


estate architect, for the house shows nothing of Sir 
Johin’s time. There is more to see that connects us 
with Lady Hippisley. Her bathroom has been 


described; Fig. 10 shows the kitchen, not in the 
east wing that was never built, but in the main 
basement, with walls of the old manor house and 
the !Sth-century vaulting typical of the best base- 
men work of the time. Lady Hippisley’s medicine 
che: , its drawers and labels as in an apothecary’s, 
and vartly supplied with home-grown herbs, is in 
th: ‘sent west wing (lig. 12). 
idy Hippisley’s management of the garden, 
wl she largely improved, was as exact as all her 
ot! activities. Her garden book, kept in great 
dei. | between the coming of a new gardener in 1819 
anc 325, the year of her husband’s death, records 
eve sum paid to the numerous hands, and every 
and commodity, down to a tenpenny mouse- 
bought for the stocking and equipment of the 
1. After 1825 the entries are less full, but 
refully records the garnering of the varied 
-season produce such as melons, grapes, 
rooms, and pineapples. 
it Lady Hippisley’s death the estates passed 
ollateral branch of the family, the Hippisleys 
ambourn in Berkshire. From them they 
come to Commander Bayntun Hippisley, the 
nt owner. Recent generations of the family 
been keenly interested in things mechanical. 
hem is due the splendidly equipped estate 
shop shown in the Fig. 11. Lathes dated 
and 1848 are the doyens of a fine range of 
on which valuable war work is now done. 
mander Hippisley is of a strongly practical and 
ianical turn of mind and has been a motorist 
1903. A photograph of a motor rally held at 
Easton in 1906 is not the least interesting and 
ric of the many good things in the house. 
Previous articles on Ston Easton Park appeared 
COUNTRY LIFE of March 23 and 30. 


9.—OAK CHAIR 
ed Sept. 2, 1629, with initials of John Hippisley 


(Middle) 11—THE WORKSHOP 
iched to the house, and equipped for high 
precision engineering 
ht) 12.——LADY HIPPISLEY’S MEDICINE 
ST, Early nineteenth century. Part of her 
oratory furnishings, now in the Old Workshop 
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DOGS IN 


By HULDINE 


OME people seem to be thrown into a 
panic at the idea of sending dogs or 
puppies (or indeed, any kind of livestock) 
by train. They imagine it is a most com- 

plicated affair, involving a long perusal of time- 
tables, the sending of numerous telegrams or 
a number of telephone calls, tipping of guards, 
or—worse still—detailed instructions to all the 
railway officials concerned ! 

Now I have had long and painful contact 
with this sort of attitude, and can only conclude 
that it comes from lack of experience. I have 
received and sent many dogs by rail and have 
never experienced any serious hitch. True, two 
puppies, sent to India before the war, died as a 
result of an obscure disease contracted by eating 
black beetles on board-ship, but that was sheer 
bad luck. And last year, a small puppy sent in 
a box from Wales to the Midlands got “‘ mislaid”’ 
en voute, arriving finally two days late, quite 
unharmed. But, asa general rule, livestock sent 
by rail or ship are extremely well cared for. 


RAILMEN’S HELP 


Kailwaymen are notoriously helpful and 
considerate people concerning livestock, whether 
that means a dog on a chain or a prize mouse in 
a box; they take endless trouble, and very often 
exceed their official duty to the extent of pro- 
viding food and water. Not long ago a six-weeks 
puppy arrived for me at a local station, too late 
to be collected. It was taken out of its box and 
given food and the station cat’s milk ration 
before being put in the box again for the night. 
I could quote many instances of this kind of 
consideration. 

In the good days of peace, people who 
entered valuable rabbits, cavies, rats and mice 
for shows far distant from their homes, merely 
put them into their travelling boxes, sent them 
by rail, and waited till they were returned by the 
show officials when it was all over. The railway- 
men on the way always saw that these animals 
had the fastest transit possible, catching the best 
connections. I can safely say the same of 
unaccompanied horses, as far as my experience 
goes. The horse-box automatically gets a kind 
of priority, and seldom arrives after its 
scheduled time, even in these days. 

Now what, exactly, is the procedure for 
sending dogs by train? A very simple one. Any- 
thing over the small puppy age can be sent 
either in a suitable box or on a chain. Ifa box, 
then the railway people will satisfy themselves 
that the box is large enough, and can refuse to 
accept it if they consider it inadequate. Suppose, 
for instance, a young puppy is to be sent from 
Devon to Scotland. First, one finds the best 
time and route, merely a matter of asking at the 
local station. It is always advisable, in sending 
animals any distance, to despatch in the evening, 
so that they arrive next day, generally in good 
enough time to settle down before sleeping in a 
strange place. Labels must be written clearly, 
giving the route when necessary, the receiver’s 
name and telephone number. If arrangements 
are made well in advance, a postcard to the 
consignee will be sufficient, stating the day and 
time of despatch. The railway will do the rest. 
Take the box to the station, sign on the dotted 
line, and then go home and carry on with the 
trivial round, the common task. (Reading this 
over, I almost feel ashamed to give intelligent 
people such simple advice; but then I remember 
those others who have made my life a burden !) 


MUZZLES AND CHAINS 


A point that often causes much delay and 
annoyance to the inexperienced is the necessity 
for a muzzle and chain when sending dogs 
without a box. This is a railway regulation, and 
it is better to know it before going to the station 
than to find it out when there are five minutes 
left in which to catch the train. If the officials 
request that the dog be muzzled, the sender 
must comply. It is no use telling them that Fido 
is the sweetest thing in the world, because they 
might be sceptical, especially if Fido is large. 
And Fido, perhaps travelling for the first time, 
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TRANSIT 


Vv. BEAMISH 


may bare his teeth when the guard comes to 
unchain him at the end of the journey. But, 
here again, the railway people are generally 
tolerant and credulous, and the muzzle is seldom 
worn, though it must be fixed to the chain or 
collar. Needless to say a chain is quite indis- 
pensable, as the thickest leather lead can be 
chewed through on a long journey. 


IN THE TRAIN 

Dogs accompanying their owners are not so 
severely regulated. Strictly speaking, they 
should also be on a chain and carry a muzzle. 
They should also be placed in the guard’s van, 
and not on the seat of the carriage or the owner’s 
lap. But these rules are not generally enforced. 
It is as well to remember, however, that dogs, 
like young children, do not appeal to a large 
percentage of travellers, and that the prejudiced 
views of the doting parent or owner are not 
always shared, amazing though it may seem. 
Therefore, if the dog must be thrust on one’s 
fellow-travellers, it is really best to shove it 
under the seat or on the floor rather than allow 
it to shed its often abundant and ever-moulting 
hair on someone’s best suit ! 

On the whole, I prefer to send all adult dogs 
on a chain rather than in a box. They are less 
likely to have goods piled on top of them, 
or be overlooked at changes of train, and are 
more comfortable, especially on long journeys. 

Sending a bitch to be mated can be done in 
two ways. The bitch of a large breed may go 
safely on a chain up to four or five days after 
first coming in season. She can then spend the 
crucial week with the owner of the stud dog, and 
return the following week. Personally I have 


BIRD SONG 


LACKBIRD and chaffinch usually begin 
to sing only when organic changes incite 
them in January or February, but 
weather conditions greatly influence the 

duration and continuity of their song-season. 
There is, unless the weather is exceptionally 
severe, a definite and logical increase of song in 
January, because the nature year is on the turn 
with the beginning of longer hours of daylight. 


* * * 


In the incredible song-days of early Spring 
the bird wakes with the first light, impelled by 
the vital flame of life glowing white-hot within 
his frail body to liberate the energy consuming 
his very being. Before he flies from his roosting 
perch, before he feeds, first must come that 
spontaneous pouring forth of ecstatic melody. 
At eventide, after the labour of the day, there 
is more song; less passionate, a calm expression 
of contentment. Daylight is the most powerful 
of all external stimuli reacting upon a bird’s 
organism. Thus it is that dawn is the supreme 
song-moment of a bird. At sundown we may 
conjecture that the bird is again affected, less 
fiercely, by the waning light. For in Spring a 
bird is in a state of extreme nervous tension; 
sensitive to the slightest internal or external 
stimulus. A clod of earth thrown into the reed- 
bed of a sedge-warbler jars his nervous organism, 
provoking him to an outburst of fierce notes; 
two wrens fight and warble, and at the close the 
victor trills his full song; a bright moon sets 
curlews quavering over the moors. 

Until March or April this increase in song 
is subject to many ups and downs, and full song 
travels a desperately uneven path before the 
perfection of the dawn chorus is finally estab- 
lished. Entries from field diaries reveal how 
closely related are climatic vagaries and bird 
song; with the weather charts of a century before 
one, it is possible to reconstruct not only the 
general nature of song at a certain season of a 
particular year, but also the likelihood or proba- 
bility that on such a day the blackbird was first 
in song, or on such that there was the first Spring 
chorus of chaffinches. The inspiration of the sun, 
the promise of the warm west wind of Spring, or 
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sent bitches in their most vulnerable state ith 
complete success, especially if the journey js a 
direct one, and warnings are written on the 
labels. The smaller bitch is an easier proposi 

as she can be sent in a box at the right mon 

It must always be remembered that the o, + 
of a stud dog is an experienced person, that 
often collecting bitches from his station, 
that the people there merely ring him up « 
matically when any animal arrives. So th« 

no need for frantic telegrams, long-dist 
telephoning, or general fuss. A postcard a 
days before sending is generally quite suffix 


FOOD AND DRINK 


A consideration that always seems to 1 
the inexperienced is connected with food 
drink. This is quite an unnecessary worry. 
adult dog can go very easily for more than fc 
eight hours without food, and often in 
weather the railway people will offer wat: 
the dog ona chain. Small puppies in boxes 
be given either a quantity of soaked bis: 
soaked bread squeezed dry, or rusk, place 
the box before starting. There can be 
journeys in the British Isles that take more t 
two days and nights; even the crossing to Ire! 
takes less. I have sent and received quite ¢ 
number of dogs all through this war, and |} 
not experienced any undue delay except on © 
occasion. . 

Shipping dogs abroad in peace-time is a 
fairly simple business. There are firms who 
specialise in this, and all arrangements can be 
safely left to them. 

If 1 have been able to convince the 
average person that sending live-stock by rail 
or ship is really an event that need cause no 
sleepless nights, I shall not have wasted my ink, 
There may be still, however, those people who 
seem to delight in making simple things com- 
plicated, and seeing risks and danger in situa- 
tions that are a hundred per cent. safe ! 


set 
nd 


By RICHARD PERRY 


the fulfilment of the gentle rain that softens the 
ground, opens the buds, and multiplies the insects, 
means song from all birds. Fine rain after drought 
is the supreme incentive to song in those glorious 
days of May and June when the lush greenery 
grows apace as the rain falls, and we are blessed 
by a full dawn chorus at hot noonday,. 

In early Spring it is a common sight to find 
that the first blackbird of the year has gathered 
about him perhaps two or three other cock 
blackbirds, a song-thrush, and maybe a starling. 
Motionless in the same tree, they are apparently 
listening intently; and I have seen a blackbird 
acting in the same way with a mistle-thrush, 
mimicking perfectly the latter’s melody. |sut 
once in full song, rather than singing against |1is 
rivals, as do most birds, a blackbird is prima ily 
concerned with the production of his own s« 
seeming oblivious of those of his fellows, so t ..: 
often one may be charmed by three or four bl: 
birds singing in concert: or, rather, in harmo.y 
for the phrasing of their notes is not identi 


* * * 


Nearly all birds are attracted by the so 
of their fellows, consciously or subconscio\ 
mimicking and including their notes in their 
melodies. Thus it is that the most lovely sc 
of the passeres are to be heard in the den 
populated garden, hedgerow and copse coun 
side of Southern England. Thestricter the exi; 
cies of territory the more pronounced the na 
of the song. Where birds nest sparsely there 
their melodies be inferior, lacking the stim 
of territorial provocation and the inspiratio: 
other melodies. This one may note particul: 
of skylarks nesting on barren saltings by the 
where few birds sing. To the critical ear t! -i 
songs are patently inferior to those of larks n¢ 
ing inland. There is, too, a lack of zest in tl 
singing, perhaps because their home is e 
windswept, with little shelter from fierce stor: 

In my wanderings about the British I: 
I have noted marked differences in the prod 
tion and pattern of birds’ songs from place 
place, and as one travels east across Europe ¢ 
can note “‘ pockets,’”’ as it were, of variations | 
song of single species, 
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SOME VERMIN PROBLEMS 


NJOYMENT of all field sports depends 
to a very great extent upon the obser- 
vance of the ‘“‘unwritten law’’—a term 

{which is by no means easy of precise 
definition. It implies good sportsmanship and 
courtesy, of course, but I think, more than that, 
it imposes on the individual an obligation to 
contr.) any impulse which may be, however 
remo. vy, distasteful to his neighbour, 
ong the problems of some little delicacy 

ay confront a tenant of game-holding 
as well as a guest at any shoot, is his 
n regard to certain species of vermin he 
counter, 

5 may secm a trifling matter, but as a 
snot, Vermin-control gives rise to more 
propaganda than almost any other 
¢ topic, and in consequence many people 
quite honestly, vet erroneosuly, under 
sression that nothing less than a massacre 
actual and potential enemies of game 
atisfies those who preserve them. The 
f sweeping statement one often reads 
gamekeepers are responsible’’ for the 
isappearance of such-and-such a species, 
ifit remotely true, is usually based on some 
isoke -d incident connected with a sudden 
infi of a certain predatory species into a 
circ. ascribed area, 
TO KILL OR NOT TO KILL? 
n point of fact, the gamekeeper often 
ers blame that rightly belongs to the 
ipulous egg-collector, but that argument 
not pursue. What is more to the point 
fact that anyone who is even moderately 
rsant with game preservation problems 
kno s that the wholesale destruction of any 
prec itory species would merely lead to the 
spee ly increase in a rival pest and that even if 
cert)in birds are definitely obnoxious to game, 
man of them possess certain redeeming features 
which entitle them to consideration, 

‘or all practical purposes one may suggest 
that the degree of mercy which may be extended 
to raptores of all kinds depends entirely on 
their numbers in any given environment. 
\lthough vermin destruction is an all-the-year- 
round job for everyone seeking to preserve 
game, its importance is perhaps more apparent 
in the earlier months of the year. For un- 
questionably those months offer the most 
favourable opportunities for trapping; banks 
and ditches are bare; hedgerow cover has not 
begun to sprout; the tracks of ground vermin 
are more easily seen, and the scarcity of natural 
food conduces to a greater competition for bait 
of a lethal nature. Moreover, rats and stoats 
begin to emerge from their Winter quarters in 
ricks and stackyards, and their execution 
before they begin to increase the population for 
another year saves a deal of trouble later on. 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


To revert to the subject of action at a shoot, 
it is wise to watch one’s step in this connection, 
more especially if one is working with or shoot- 
ing with comparative strangers in a strange 
countryside, Vermin is, after all, a comprehen- 
sive term which various landed proprietors, as 
well as individual shooters, define to include 
very different species. But since men can 
scarcely present a list of those beasts and birds 
which they themselves hold in abhorrence for 
the approval of their various hosts or landlords, 

ibtful cases are bound to arise which call 
for the display of a certain amount of tact. 

First and foremost, it is a safe rule never 
to shoot a rare bird under any circumstances, 
In most cases landowners preserve uncommon 
birds, even of the raptorial species, quite as 
strictly as they do the sacred pheasant. On 
the other hand, there are certain specimens, 
su-h as rats and stoats and carrion and grey 
cr.ws as well as sparrow-hawks and _ black- 
baked gulls, which you may shoot with as 
m'ch confidence of approval as you will receive 

withholding your fire from others. Pere- 
gr nes and marsh- and hen-harriers come into 
th category of rare birds, although no one could 
tc erate the former in any number on a grouse 
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moor. The commoner of the more 
cases, perhaps, are jays, magpies, 
rooks and certain of the owl family. 

In point of fact there is no worse enemy of 
game than a poaching cat. In their own 
demesnes nine out of every ten men would 
shoot the brute at sight. So would the tenth 
probably, but your host may be the “‘tenth’”’ 
who would not—either through a misdirected 
affection for cats or because pussy may belong 
to a valued tenant whose good will is of more 
consequence than the loss of many pheasants. 


WAYS OF THE ROOK 
It will probably be wise, in the absence oi 

instructions to the contrary, to curb your 
natural inclination 
to down the first 
rook which gives 
vou a chance, In 
the writer’s humble 
opinion rooks 
should, however, be 
shot wherever pos- 
sible, since their 
inflictions on far- 
mers, no less. than 
on game preservers, 
are as wholesale as 
they are objection- 
able. I might 
qualify this with 
the reflection that 
under war con- 
ditions rookeries are 
not being thinned 
in the Spring, and 
consequently — the 
sable population has 
so increased as to 
be unable to support 
itself on its ‘‘legiti- 
mate” diet. But 
there are still a 
good many people 
who, although sub- 
scribing to this 
view, dislike the 
shooting of rooks, 
even in the season 
when the young 
ones can be killed 
off cleanly with a 
rifle. 


Unless their 
immunity is especial- 
ly decreed before- 
hand, jays, I think, 
are legitimate prey. 
It is sometimes 
said that a jay is 
a good “guardian” 
of covert because 
he always gives 
tongue when strangers are about, but shoot 
them as you may—they do not give many 
chances—there will always be enough left over 
for watch duty, and where there are too many, 
pheasant eggs will be few and far between. 

The kestrel should be spared, and person- 
ally I should be inclined to miss one on purpose 
were I asked to kill (just as, incidentally, I 
would turn a blind eye on a merlin), for, 
although this little hawk may occasionally 
drift into crime in respect of baby game chicks, 
he is a non-stop rat-trap and a destroyer of 
innumerable insect pests. 


FOR AND AGAINST OWLS 


The same remarks apply with slight excep- 
tions to the owls, although the long-eared and 
short-eared and the tawny owl may sometimes 
commit minor indiscretions. But the barn owl is 
of spotless reputation, and as an animated 
mouse- and insect-trap a most beneficial bird. 
The little owl, on the other hand, I would shoot 
at sight. 

There remain, then, magpies and jackdaws, 
and the extent to which these birds are noxious 
is rather a question of their numbers in a par- 
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A STOAT RAIDING 


ticular locality. Magpies are undoubtedly egg- 
stealers, and I would not hold my hand, and 
the moral character of the jackdaw has, I think, 
deteriorated to much the same extent as that 
of the rook. In the last two years, for instance, 
I have noticed that their tendency to evil ways 
has been accentuated, doubtless owing to the 
fact that insect life and natural food are harder 
to come by in dry seasons, 

Where their numbers preponderate, both 
these species are a minor menace to game 
preservers, but it is perhaps only fair to 
that the case against either should be 
judged locally. 

On the whole, probably, the right thing 
in all doubtful cases is not to shoot. We all 
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G. K. Yeates 
A BIRD’S NEST 


have our prejudices, based on personal observa- 
tion of the vices and virtues of various creatures. 
But the problem of exactly what is noxious 
vermin and what is not will always be contro- 
versial, as I have said, and, save for those 
beasts and birds which are universally 
admitted to be outside the pale of considera- 
tion, one man may be as justified of his opinion 
as another. 

At the same time it may be remarked that 
the vilest creature has its feelings, and that to 
wound or leave a rat or stoat to crawl away 
and suffer is no less cruel than it is to risk a 
rabbit getting down its burrow with a broken 
leg. In other words, long shots at vermin, 
furred or feathered, are no more justifiable 
than they are at partridges or pheasants. 

J. B. DrouGut. 





There are many men and women in ihe 
Services who would welcome a chance of reading 
“Country Life.” If you will hand it in, 
unwrapped, unstamped and unaddressed at any 
Post Office, it will go to them. 
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OF, DEVON 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


HERE be those sprigs to zur?’ 

I hesitated in doubt. What were 

sprigs? Twigs were the easiest 

association. There was always a 
lot of wood-cutting in process in the big barn. 
What was Bill Piper alluding to? 

“Sticks do you mean?” 

‘No. They sprigs to hold the felt down 
with.” 

I remembered he was putting some felt 
over a hole in the ceiling of the apple-room. 
‘Tacks? Nails?” 

“Ay, sprigs.” 

I gave him what he wanted, remarking 
that this was the first time I had heard tacks 
called sprigs. He gave his odd, wise smile, 
turning down the corners of his mouth. ‘Us 
calls they sprigs.” 

* * * 


Piper had only recently come to work for 
me, and I had made a great eftort to get him. 
Agricultural labourers are difficult to come by 
in war-time, and my little farm was much in 
need. He came first on occasional hours of 
over-time, and had dropped hints that he would 
like to be in my regular employ. The house he 
was in was not congenial; his wife had some 
trouble with the landlord. I could not at once 
engage him, for no cottage was immediately 
available, and the one he was in was the property 
of the farmer he worked for, and, so long as he 
was there, he could not work for anyone else. 
To find a habitation, that was the problem. 

It happened that there was a large, dilapi- 
dated, but in other ways desirable cottage to be 
sold by auction. Like so much Devon property 
it had been neglected, needed a new thatch 
and a good many other repairs, and was not in 
fact a tempting proposition to a cautious buyer. 
Its very disadvantages might, however, turn to 
advantages, and I saw possibilities in the little 
house, its excellent garden, its numerous out- 
houses and small orchard. Such a place would 
provide an exceptionally good home for a 
labourer. My wife approved its numerous and 
spacious rooms, and so I took Bill Piper to see 
it. Would he like it? Indeed, he would; and 
Mrs. Piper thought it would just suit them. 
Plenty of room for the four children, and they 
could keep a pig, and chicken, and ducks and 
I went to the auction. There were few 
bidders, and in spite of war-time shortage, the 
cottage fell at a moderate figure. The Pipers 
moved in and Bill came to work for me. 


geese. 


* © * 


At first he was nervous, very shy and 
consequently abrupt, but now that he has got 
used to me and what he thinks my queer manner 
of speech, and has found that I leave him a free 
hand in his work, he is thoroughly happy and 
takes an increasing interest in improving these 
rough acres. He has taught me, among other 
things, quite a lot of new words. 

He is one of those men who know the 
Knglish country in his blood and bones, with- 
out any consciousness of what he knows. There 
are few flowers or birds he can name, but he 
knows his job, and works with a purposeful 
devotion which grows from a sustaining com- 
munion with the earth. He is humble and single- 
minded. There is his work and the money that 
from it. The money is, of course, im- 
portant, but in the actual performance of his 
tasks he finds his primary interest. 

His world is necessarily, to the common 
view, more circumscribed than that of the 
townsman’s. There is the long and arduous 
struggle with all the changing seasons: the 
ploughing, the tilling, the weeding, the gathering 
of harvest and then the ever-new yet well- 
remembered repetition, over and over again. 
trom these he earns his food for wife and family. 
He cultivates his garden, he buys, fattens and 
sells his pig. He educates his children along the 
same established way that he himself has trod- 
den. He believes in the application of the stick, 
for he himself has appreciated its stimulus, and 
so too, he tells me, have his twelve brothers and 
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sisters. ‘“‘Not one of us, not to this day, will 
ever answer Mother back.”’ 

His children are workers like himself. 
Georgie, aged about six, fetches the coal from 
Torrington, a good two miles off, in a small 
wooden barrow, made by his father. He also 
collects and delivers washing done by his 
mother; and these by no means insignificant 
tasks he does in his out-school periods. With 
me he is shy and silent. He passed me once 
trundling his barrow while I was mending a 
fence. He stood to watch me, and after a little 
while I asked his help, which he gave intelli- 
gently enough, but spoke not a single word. I 
did any talking there was, and when I thanked 
him he went off without any utterance passing 
his lips. I heard from his father the next day 
that he had told them at home all about his 
little adventure. My wife usually has a cake 
or a bun or a sweet for him when he delivers the 
washing. To her he talks glibly enough, and 
no doubt looks forward to his visits. Doris, his 
elder sister, by about a year, works even harder 
than Georgie, for to her fall a multitude of house 
jobs. Work is the natural and unquestioned 
accompaniment of existence. 

Piper lives as men lived a hundred years 
ago, and perhaps they lived thus a thousand 
vears and more back. I asked him if he ever 
read a book. ‘‘ Not since a long time,” he said. 
I guessed not since he had left school. Had he 
ever been to a cinema? Yes, he’d been once. 
A waste of money, he thought it. Not to be 
repeated. 

* * * 


There is a quality about him difficult to 
describe, a shy, animal quality. He has a way 
of blending with his surroundings, and _ his 
expression, often so seemingly empty, will, with 
the faintest flicker of a facial muscle, gather to 
it both wisdom and humour, an amused toler- 
ance, and, I am sure, a self-assurance. He is 
naturally honest in the same way as his work is 
honest. I cannot imagine him slacking. He is 
shrewd over the things he understands, and I 
suspect he thinks me a bit of a fool in my 
ignorance of those facts with which he is familiar. 
When he is alone, he carries on an almost con- 
tinuous conversation with his environment. He 
always has several sentences of greeting to say 
to our cat, and a word or two to the young 
guinea-fowl chicks. He speaks to the thistles 
and other weeds as he cuts them down; and one 
day, when he was kindling a fire which would 
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not take-hold readily, I heard him say: ‘ Come 
along little fellow, warm yeself up,” and other 
encouraging words. 

Piper was not the first man of Deon ty 
come to my assistance as helper in our fe ‘ming 
venture. Mark Squire was our first frien: , and 
my daughters and I would have fou d jt 
hard to have got on without him. In 1949 
Squire was a labourer who kept a cow - two 
and some pigs that he tended in his spare “ime, 
He came to me two days a week and } =Iped 
with the initial clearing of the land, and |} : stil] 
gives his services on occasion. He is q itea 
different type from Piper. Not in the leas shy, 
but convivial and talkative. He is good-l king 
in the way one might expect a young a ostle 
to be good-looking. He is a reader of book ; and 
newspapers, and has definite left opinio s on 
politics, and great admiration for the Rus ians, 
He has worked up from the bottom of the agri- 
cultural ladder, and is climbing fast; has a xood 
opinion of himself; does not smoke or c ink, 
and I have. never heard him swear. His ride 
is, I think, his ethic, and he has no use fc ° the 
Church or the leisured classes. His fami y of 
five handsome girls are not much help to him 
in his work on the land, though Norma, the 
youngest, a child of four and small for her age, 
often goes with him, sitting in his cart or on the 
led horse. 

oe * 


Towards the world in general, I have some- 
times suspected, Mark Squire’s attitude is a 
trifle ruthless, but towards myself, after he had 
found that I was not one to question his prices 
in our various exchanges, he has been almost 
embarrassingly generous. He still works for me 
at such important business as ploughing and 
hay-cutting, but not as a regular thing; he is 
too busy and successful, for now he has a herd 
of twelve or fifteen cows and rents forty acres. 
We work co-operatively together. He owns 
some of the necessary farming implements, | 
own others. We share. He uses my big barn 
and some of my outhouses, and in return lends 
me his horses. 

We have no fixed or even spoken agree- 
ment, and never bargain. The method works 
well; yet those who haggle over shillings can 
find Squire to have as herd an edge as any. 
He is a farmer by instinct and habit, and by 
sheer hard work and devotion has achieved 
his present position. He is confident in himself, 
and estimates shrewdly the many things which 
he knows that I am ignorant of; yet he suspects 
that there are some things that I know that he 
does not. And so it is we get along well togetiier, 
and now share Piper’s labour between us, both 
finding him a useful, reliable man. 


TEN AND EIGHT  aeknaro parwx 


O lose a match by 10 and 8 is to become, 

together with a large number of other 
unfortunates, the joint holder of a 

world’s record, of one moreover that 

can never be beaten. It represents, in a quota- 
tion of which I am conscious of being too fond, 
“the quintessence, the absolute of poignancy.”’ 
And yet it is a distinction which few covet, 
and in some breasts its memory never ceases 
to awaken bitterness. An old friend lately told 
me a pleasant little story on this point. He was 
plaving in a team match for one club in the 
South of France against another and playing 
uncommonly well. His round was a sparkling 
alternation of birdies and pars and he beat his 
French opponent by 8 and 7. Finding him a 
little despondent he said, as he hoped with 
cheering tact, ‘‘Ce n’est rien. I’ve been beaten 
by 10 and 8 before now.’’? The Frenchman 
replied “I was beaten by 10 and 8 yesterday.”’ 
This is one of the things which, touching 
wood, has never happened to me though I have 
had “many an all but.’’ Since a full round of 
eghteen holes is not very good for my leg 
perhaps it never may happen to me now, but 
at least I can say, with comparatively few, that 
I have lost every hole in an entire round of 
golf. That was at Blackheath where there were 
but seven holes and I lost the whole seven in 
the first round of a twenty-one hole match. 


Later my adversary was more merciful an! | 
ended only five down, but that first ro nd 
remains, after fifty years, a nightmare. I |} ve 
twice won by 10 and 8, once against on: 
my masters at school, who kindly took me ut 
for a round. It was not merely ungrateful | ut 
indiscreet of me, but perhaps I was not in is 
form at the time and at any rate he took 
revenge. One ought te be careful if not mer« 
and one friend of mine is convinced tha 
winning a match by a far smaller margin 
destroyed his expectations from one w! 
Michael Finsbury would have described < 
“valuable uncle.” 

These are ghoulish thoughts and have 
me remembering and hunting for ghou 
records. In some cases I shall, like Dr. Wat 
“suppress for obvious reasons’’ the name: 
the luckless losers. In others those names 
so eminent that I need hardly do so. In 
first Amateur Championship after the last 
at Muirfield, there were present delegates fr 
the United States Golf Association. One 
them was Robert Gardner who only lost 
final at the 37th hole, but some of the oth 
were not such grand players and entered 
the championship in a purely friendly a 
‘‘sporting’’ spirit. One of them was beaten | 
10 and 8 and it seemed just a little cruel. 
recall that in one Boys’ Championship, 
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) competition not notable for chivalry, one player 


fnding himself dormy nine deliberately drove 
out of bounds at the tenth hole in order to spare 
nis victim the ultimate ignominy. There was a 
ood opportunity for a similar action at Muir- 
field in hooking either into Archerfield Wood 
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the wall, but the American delegate’s 
nt did not avail himself of it. He was 
no chances and perhaps he was right. 


* k * 


t one halved hole is on these occasions 
ct alleviation. When the Government 
ir vote of confidence with a score of 
ne felt rather sorry for the Noes, who 
resumably have scored a point if Mr. 
had not been absent. At the University 
match at Cambridge the other day an 
sitting near me, who had until near the 
wn strong Cambridge sympathies, began 
y to shout ‘‘Come on Oxford !’”’ Cam- 
vere leading 16-0 at the time and she 
it bear that ‘‘total and absolute blank.”’ 
rowed with joy when in the last minutes 
dropped what I admit was a most 
ing goal. I could not share her joy, 
is one of the occasions on which I am 
f blood and iron, but at least I under- 


putting aside for once all thoughts of 
su want really big and murderous scores, 
n double figures, you must search among 
ords of 36-hole matches. They make 
ppeal to the instinctive if suppressed 
for the brutal and the colossal. As far 
now the greatest of all margins is the 
17 by which Compston once beat Hagen, 
at was in a 72-hole match and does not 
any more than the double-figure victory 
en over Bobby Jones on another occasion. 
hole matches the record for annihilation 
to belong to the University match at 
am in 1926. On that day—and oh! 


what a bitterly cold day it was—there were two 


CORRESPONDENCE 





SPOT WAITING FOR A GAME 
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terrific slaughters, one on each side. First 
A. Fell won his match for Cambridge by 14 
and 13 and that seemed an unassailable record. 
His fate, however, was as that of Bob Gardner, 
before mentioned, who once held the pole- 
vaulting record of the world for only an hour 
or two. V. S. Maxwell of Oxford came in later 
with a win by 15 and 14. The names of the 
victims may here be buried in charitable 
oblivion. 

In the Amateur Championship the record 
belongs to Lawson Little who at Prestwick in 
1934 beat the unfortunate Wallace by 14 and 
13 and, as far as I have watched it, played 
beyond all question the most devastating golf 
ever seen in that tournament. His margin of 
victory if not his play has been closely ap- 
proached, for there are three other double-figure 
wins, Robert Harris 13 and 12, W. I. Hunter 
12 and 11, and even John Ball, who could be 
very merciful at times, 10 and 9. The ladies 
have amassed some fine bloodthirsty totals in 
their day, Miss Leitch, Miss Wethered and Miss 
Wilson having all reached double figures, but 
the most interesting instance, and it was un- 
known to me before, comes from the American 
Ladies’ Championship. In 1928 Miss Glenna 
Collett met Miss Virginia Van Wie in the final 
and beat her by 13 and 12. Two years later 
they met again and this time Miss Collett won 
by only 2 and 1. Still Miss Van Wie was biding 
her time and in 1932, when Miss Collett had 
become Mrs. Vare, they met for the third time 
and Miss Van Wie won by 10 and 8. Here was 
our old friend the whirligig of time with a 
vengeance. It is very seldom that two such 
golfers have beaten each other by such margins. 


xk * * 


When Bobby Jones was winning Amateur 
Championships he amassed some formidable 
totals in holes. Once the eighteen-hole round, 
which he hated like poison, was over, his adver- 
sary, be he who he might, did pretty well to 


See letter; Animal Friendshit 
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get off under double figures. Here are some of 
his scores in his finals, which are “‘wery fierce”’ 
considering the quality of his victims: George 
Von Elm 9 and 8, Watts Gunn 8 and 7, T. P. 
Perkins 10 and 9. A little before that last one 
he had moreover beaten Perkins by 13 and 12 
in the Walker Cup, by just one hole more 
ferocious than he was to Cyril Tolley at St. 
Andrews. To set out against Bobby in a 
36-hole match in those days must have given 
even to the very best the real moritur? te 
salutant feeling in the pit of the stomach. 


* * * 


One does not expect routs on quite so great 
a scale among professionals, since the loser is 
hardly so likely to go to pieces and give it up 
as a bad job as is the amateur. Yet there 
have been terrific exceptions. I write without 
the book but in the final of a tournament at 
Newcastle, County Down, Harry Vardon un- 
doubtedly beat J. H. Taylor by double figures, 
I think by 12 and 11, and J. H. said that he had 
played his game. That always seems to me the 
most wonderful of all these wins on a colossal 
scale. It certainly was a case of “It’s no 
possible but it’s a fact.’’ The one which I saw 
with my own eyes and which most impressed 
me was Diegel’s victory over Abe Mitchell by 
9 and 8 in the Ryder Cup match at Moortown. 
It really did seem impossible that any human 
being could beat Abe by so many holes, but 
Diegel during those two days at Moortown was 
as clearly and demoniacally inspired as any 
man I ever saw. In that same match Duncan, 
playing beautifully, beat Hagen by 10 and 9, 
but when once Hagen knew he could not win 
a few holes more or less did not worry him. 
After that little affair with Compston he went 
to Sandwich and won the Open Championship. 
Unlike the poor French gentleman with whom 
I began—and his words wring my heart—he 
did not say ‘‘I was beaten by 10 and 8 
yesterday.” 
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SWIMMING CATS 


aw childhood was spent in a 


of it 
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out 
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ove 
ing 

out 

up 

par 


1ouse with sandhills on two sides 


and a rough high tide sent spray 
on to 


the windows. Our cats were 
ys with us and so were used to 
ea. Frequently they would go 


'n little 10 or 12 ft. sailing boats 


my brothers and sisters and 
lf, and when tired would jump 
oard and swim with tails float- 
) the shore, sometimes from far 
o sea, We used also to paddle 
o our knees and one cat in 
cular would swim alongside.— 


Daisy PARRINGTON, Backwood Hall, 
Neston, Cheshire. 


SEA-SICK 

S1ir,—I knew a cat who used to 
accompany his owner on his (I mean, 
the owner’s) yacht and was a regular 
swimmer, for no better reason than 
that he liked swimming. He was big 
and yellow, his fur bleached to a pale 
ochre by the salt breezes of the Solent 
—or so I like to think. He was 
occasionally sea-sick, but thought 
nothing of it and was completely at 
home in or on the water, until one 
unlucky day he failed (it is presumed) 


to negotiate his usual passage from the 
water to the deck.—JOHN COOLMORE. 


CARRYING A KITTEN 

S1r,—I had a Siamese cat which used 
to follow me everywhere on the moor, 
and she constantly swam across the 
river after me. I have seen her carry- 
ing her kitten in her mouth when 
crossing a little pool. — EILEEN 
WHITAKER, Auchnafree Lodge, Dun- 
held, Perthshire. 


“ON COMMAND” 
S1r,—While living in Berkshire, a 
working-man, whose cottage stood 


beside a_shallow stream, showed me 
how his tabby cat would swim across 
and back, ‘‘oncommand,”’ and seemed 
toloveit! When hecame out he shook 
himself like a dog.—S. Macguolrp, 
Marlborough Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


ANIMAL FRIENDSHIP 


S1r,—At Mincinbury Farm in Hert- 
fordshire, Billy, the donkey, and Spot, 
the dog, are very good friends. The 
donkey pushes the dog and rolls him 
over and if Spot is not in a playful 
mood, Billy will grip him tenderly 
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by the back 


up. 


and make him stand 

I-even Jolly, the farm horse, loves 
to have the little donkey about and 
suffers patiently being playfully bitten 
on his nose.—M. L., London, N.W.5. 


THE PIGEON ON A 


See letter; 


TOMB 


A Bird in the Hand 


y y 
VICTORY TREES 

vom the Right Hon. Samuel 
Cunningham. 
Sir, —If any of your readers are think- 
ing of planting some trees to com- 
memorate Victory Day I would advise 
them to make their preparations now. 

I would hope that every farmer 


JUDGE 


te Corhel 


in the country will plant one or two 
trees. Oaks, ash and the old native 
Scotch fir are, in my opinion, the most 
representative of the strength of 
our country.—SAMUEL CUNNINGHAM, 
Fernhill, Belfast. 


A TOAD’S COLOURING 

From the Duke o} Bedford. 

SIR \mong a number of breeding 
toads I saw the other day a female 
which, instead of being the usual 
earth-colour, was bright pinkish red- 
brown. I have sometimes seen frogs 
approaching this shade but never a 
toad. BEDFORD, Froxficld House, 
Woburn, Bedfordshire. 


SPEED OF SNAKES 


Sik,—I was interested in the corre- 
spondence in your columns relative 
to the speed at which snakes can 
travel. Out here, as youngsters, we 
are fed accounts similar to those you 
have published and many colonials 
never attempt to check the ridiculous 
claims made. Recently we have had 
correspondence similar to yours in our 
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local papers, and it would appear, 
after all the dust of controversy had 
settled, and on the evidence of men 
who had spent a lifetime in the bush, 
that no snake, not excepting the 
«Mamba, ever travels at a speed faster 
than eight miles an hour. A study of 
the means by which a snake propels 
itself will help to make this lower 
estimate seem the more reasonable. 
Personally, I have seen no snake I 
was unable to overtake and I have 
lived in the veld most of my life. 

I:pWARD PaTerson, Cyrenc, Bulawayo 


A BIRD IN THE HAND 


Sik,--The prettily situated Devon 
village church at  Landkey, near 
Barnstaple, has an unusual object on 
the tomb of Sir Arthur Acland of the 
seventeenth century 

At the feet of the effigy is a 
gauntlet upon which sits a pigeon; it 
is a beautiful life-like creature and, 
as it is the only example of this bird 
onatomb that I have come across, | 
feel sure it will interest your readers. 
J. D. Rosinson, Darlington, Durham. 


FINE CORBEL 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of the 
fine head of a 14th-century judge, 
with his hood pulled over his coif, 
on a corbel in the sanctuary of 
Bainton church, Yorkshire. Almost 
lifelike with its modern colouring, it is 
believed to be a portrait of William 
of Brocklesby, Baron of the -xchequer, 
who so ably rebuilt the church in the 
fourteenth century. 

\fter being lost for many vears, 
this great corbel was found built into 
the wall of a stable and given back 
to the church in 1932.-J. A 
CARPENTER, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


A VICTORIAN 
PUBLICATION 


SIR, I enclose with 
the permission of the 
Trustees of the British 
Museum-—a _ photograph 
of the cover of the 
Holiday Papers of the 
Circle Club, which may 
be of interest. The pre- 
face to this publication, 
dated May, 1873, from 
Covent Garden, reads as 
follows ; 
“Five 
few painters, authors, 
and journalists, who 
very often assembled in 
suburban = studios, de 
cided upon forming a 
little social ‘Circle’ of 
their own, to which only 
those engaged in kindred 
pursuits should be ad- 
mitted. Accordingly, 
gatherings, not alto- 
gether unmusical, regu- 
larly took place in the 


vears 


ago a 
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AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE 

CARICATURES ON THE COVER 

(Right) OF HOLIDAY PAPERS 
OF THE CIRCLE CLUB 


See letter: A Victorian Publication 


rooms of the Club, and many agreeable 
evenings, enlivened by genial banter 
and merry repartee, were the result. 

“With the lapse of vears the 
‘Circle,’ while retaining the same 
centre, has greatly increased its radius, 
and the intimate association of Art 
with Literature has not been without 
its fruits. Among them are these 
‘Holiday Papers,’ which the contri- 
butors now place before their good 
friends the public.” 

The following are the names of 
the contributors to this magazine : 
kdward Draper, Sidney Blanchard, 
Richard Whiteing, Walter Matthews, 
William H. Garrett, W. Jerrold 
Dixon, George Lander Whiteing, 
Harry Matthews. Ellis Reynolds, 
\lfred RK. Phillips, J. KK. Cussans, 
Alfred Perceval Graves, A. H. Wall, 
Byrom Webber and Bart Rous. 

The illustrations, which were 
engraved by George Measom, were by: 
H.S. Marks, A.r.A., Alfred Concanen, 
Cyrus Johnson, Horace Cauty, C. 
Birch, Val. Bromley, J]. W. McIntyre, 
Fred Barnard, Walter Ouless and 
Edwin Buckman. 


RUINED VILLAGE 


See letter; The Disaster of Hallsands 
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Can readers identify any o! 
caricatures on the cover? Th 
the top looking to his right and 
legs remarkably 
Charles Dickens, while two t 
right is John Edwin Cussans 
author of the History of Hertfoi 
and the Handbook of Herald 
Dickens died, however, in 1870 
possible that the drawings rep 
the original members of the Clul 


cre yssed, looks 


A daughter of Cussans reme1 
this magazine very well fron 
days of her youth and the amus: 
she had in picking out her fa 
friends. Unfortunately she c 
now identify them.—G. C. } 
Muswell Hill, N.10. 


THE DISASTER OF 
HALLSANDS 


Sir, Anvone seeing Hallsand 
the first time might certainly 
that this village, near Start 

Devon, had been heavily shelled 
the sea, for almost every hot 
shattered, and some are merely 
of stones. 

On January 27, 1917, a te Tift 
gale blew up from the sea, and his 
combined with an unusually righ 
tide, overwhelmed every cotta ¢ ol 
the village, all having been uilt 
directly facing the sea beneat! the 
towering cliffs. The people of [all- 
sands were accustomed to s ver 
storms, so anticipated nothing rt 
serious than usual, but sud enly 


enormous waves engulfed every louse 
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and | in their trail desolation and 
ruin ortunately no lives were lost, 
alth« 1 much of the villagers’ pro- 
perty is destroyed. 

en the village came to be 
rebui.__the old site was left alone, and 
the 1 Hallsands was built in 1924 
on tl top of the cliffs. The people 
were. sisted financially by the Devon 
Sea | heries Committee. 

is interesting to recall that in 
the o days the fishermen here kept 
New ndland dogs, which were 
train as life-savers in a_ similar 
mani to the famous St. Bernards 
in t Alps. In stormy weather, 
when ‘t was difficult for boats to 
appr. ch the shore sufficiently close 





A DAMASCENED PERSIAN 
See letter: A Cat of Persia 


ior the men to throw ropes, these 
well-trained dogs would swim to the 
boats and carry the ropes given to 
them back ashore in their mouths.— 
PLOVER. 


A GIANT PUFFBALL 


‘IR,-—Lord Henley’s interesting com- 
munication (COUNTRY LIFE, March 16) 
on the Giant Puffball (Lycoperdon 
vista) reminds ore that these fungi 
ire edible before the sporing stage— 
and very good too. The white flesh 
can be cooked in milk cr fried, and 
resembles sheep’s brain with a delicate 
Musircom flavour—at least, that is 
my personal experience. —D. W. 
BisHopp, Geolcgical Society of London, 
Burlington House, W.1. 


WEEPING BEECH 


31k, -Those of your readers interested 
iN tres will probably be fascinated by 
this vrodigious weeping beech which 
ro. ; in a nursery near here. 

t stands rather like some noble 
old ; atriarch, guarded by generations 
ot progeny. The family traces 
Its ‘escent for about 100 years, 
Whe its ‘founder’ was established 
and propagated the first fruitful 
bra: hes of its line. After a period of 


AFTER ETCHINGS OF THE 





See letter: The 


growth the branches gradually droop 
in the manner of ‘weeping’ trees 
until, reaching earth, they take root, 
to start in their turn a new arboreal 
generation. 

It is a prolific family, and during 
the century has expanded to cover 
about one-third of an acre which 
contains many sturdy trees, while the 
original has, in the fullness of its years, 
developed a considerable girth. 

The drooping foliage forms a 
delightfully shady and _— spacious 
““summer-house,’’ with last year’s dry 
leaves for a couch—but I anticipate ! 
—A. ELcomMeE, Yenworthy, Bullbeggars 
Lane, Horsell, Woking, Surrey. 


A CAT OF PERSIA 


Si1r,—Seeing photo- 
graphs of damascened 
metal birds of Persian 
origin in a recent issue, 
it occurred to me your 
readers might like to 
see the photograph of 
a Persian damascened 
metal cat. Besides the 
damascening, which is in 
gold and silver, and gives 
the impression of the 
cat being caparisoned in 
a rich harness, the sup- 
posedly furry parts 
appear to have been 
mottled or ‘‘ browned,” 
much as we mottle or 
“brown” the barrels of 
sporting guns in this 
country. Hence the alloy 
of which they are made 
may perhaps aptly be 
termed gun-metal. Its 
height is 6% ins. I 
bought this cat in 
Teheran in 1912, and on 
enquiring as to its an- 
tiquity, was told “mali 
Firuz’’—Firuz being a 
legendary King of Persia, but not the 
first, for they relate that Kaiomars 
was the first king of Persia.— ARNOLD 

W. KEPPEL, Riverbank, Datchet, 
Buckinghamshire. 


CAT 


WANTON LYMAN HAZARD HOUSE 
Wantons of Rhode Island 


HEADSTONE TITHE BARN 


THREATENED 
Sir,—At a recent meeting of the 


Headstone Association, there was some 
discussion on the motion that the fine 


THE WANTONS OF 


RHODE ISLAND 
Sir,—I have read with great interest 
the article in Country LIFE of 


March 9 on Rhode Island 





THE TITHE BARN AT HARROW 


See letter: 


old tithe barn in the grounds of the 
Moat Farm’ Recreation Ground, 
Harrow, should be demolished to 
make way for a sports centre. 

I enclose a photograph showing 
the barn, together with the old house 
known as Moat Farm. In earlier days 
the locality was known as Headstone 
Manor Fields, and local records point 
out associations with Thos. a Becket, 
who lived at the Archbishop’s Manor 
House here in the twelfth century; 
it is also alleged that Oliver Cromwell 
fortified the old Manor in the seven- 
teenth century. Moat Farm is thought 
to be a part of this house. 

The old tithe barn was built 
about 1400, but by now it has lost 
much of its medizval decorations. It 
measures 150 feet in length and has a 
main aisle 30 feet wide. Local oak 
was used in its construction, some of 
the timbers being 14 inches thick, and 
can be seen in the fabric to-day.— 
P. H. Lovett, Pinner, Middlesex. 





A NATURAL ARBOUR 
See letter: Weeping Beech 


Headstone Tithe Barn Threatened 


It was the home of my ancestors 


the Wantons, five of whom were 
governors of Rhode Island. The first 
one crossed in the Mayflower. They 


gradually acquired the title deeds of 
the whole island, but lost everything 
when America took it and all they got 
in return for their long colonial service 
was a silver tea and coffee service 
presented to the last governor by 
Queen Anne on his return to England. 
It and the title deeds to the island 
are now in the possession of my cousin 

The name is really Wauton and 
not Wanton, as can be seen in Valen- 
tine Wauton’s signature on Charles I’s 
death warrant. 

I enclose some reproductions of 
etchings of the Wanton Lyman 
Hazard House—the oldest house in 
Newport and the home of the Gover- 
nor Wantons and pretty Polly Wanton 
—Hitpa WavuTON-LEYEL (Mrs. C. F. 
LEYEL), 21, Bruton Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 


THE GREBE PICKS UP HER 
LITTLE ONES 


Sir,—A few vears ago my wife and I 
were privileged to observe what, to us, 
was an extremely interesting little 
episode in connection with the life 
history of the great crested grebe: 
and one which, so far as I am aware, 
has never been reported by any other 
observer of this much-studied and 
photographed bird. 

The grebe in question had built its 
nest in a small patch of weed which 
grew but very little above the level 
of the water and within less than 
fifty yards from the bank of a good- 
sized lake; and, there being no reeds 
surrounding the nest (as is so often 
the case), our chances of being able to 
observe the episode distinctly were 
perhaps exceptional. The bird, which 
I presumed to be the female, was sit- 
ting on the nest at the time, her head 
and neck raised, and, looking in our 
direction, showing clearly the glowing 
white underparts. 

Never having seen the eggs of the 





THE STOCKS AT CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


See letter: Protected Stocks 
great crested grebe in the nest, I 
thought this might be a good oppor- 
tunity if I could only persuade the 
sitting bird to leave her nest without 
stopping to cover her eggs. To this 
end I threw two or three very small 
pebbles in her direction. After a little 
of such persuasion, the grebe, although 
seeming very loth to do so, finally 
slipped off, but remained swimming 
within a few feet, looking apparently 
somewhat anxiously towards her nest. 
We were now able, with the help of 
our glasses, to see that this contained 
not eggs, as anticipated, but little 
striped newly hatched young. 
Meanwhile the old bird continued 
to swim to and fro, uttering a low call- 
note, and at last persuaded one of the 
young ones (looking no larger than a 
skylark, if as large) to leave the nest 
and make its first venture into the 
water, and swim out towards her. It 
is, of course, a well-known habit of the 
great crested grebe to transport its 
voung on its back between the slightly 
upraised wings, which form a sort of 
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cradle—a habit shared 
by both parents—but I 
wonder if those with a 
knowledge of this habit 
have ever considered 
how the young manage 
to clamber up what 
must be, one would 
imagine, a very slippery 
slope, especially if one 
also takes into consider- 
ation the suction effect 
of the water on the still 
feeble strength of the 
newly hatched young 
birds. Admittedly, a 
grebe often swims very 
low in the water, but, 
even so, I cannot but 
think that the young 
would find it an e2x- 
tremely difficult feat—at 
the first attempt at any 
rate—-unless afforded 
assistance by a parent bird. 

Watching through the glasses, we 
were both able in turn to observe 
distinctly how this assistance was 
given to the first, and subsequently to 
the two other young ones which 
followed soon after. As the little 
grebe, swimming lustily, approached 
the parent bird, she turned her back 
towards them, and extended behind 
her one foot spread out horizontally, 
and almost on a level with the surface 
of the water. On to this the young 
birds first mounted, and from this 
stepping-stone quickly scrambled to 
their final perch on their living raft, 
and, all being safely aboard, the old 
bird quietly sailed away towards the 
other end of the lake—A. N. 
MARRIAGE, West Lyng, Taunton, 
Somerset. 


PROTECTED STOCKS 
S1r,—On several occasions the old 
stocks in the market-place at Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, have been 
broken by lorries backing into them 
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through crowded traffic on market 
days. To obviate this repeated 
damage, iron posts sufficiently strong 
to ward off a vehicle have been sunk 
into the ground to protect this link 
with the past. Two of them can be 
seen in the photograph.—R. RAwWLInN- 
son, Rock Bank, Whaley Bridge, near 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


A ROMAN RIVER-GOD 
S1r,—Here is a photograph showing a 
curious carved stone found in the 
graveyard of St. Peter’s church, Croft 
Spa, North Yorkshire, and now built 
into the south wall of the church. The 
figure is thought to represent Roman- 
ico, a Roman river-god. There are 
reasons for believing the church to be 
on or near the site of a pagan church, 
so the vicar told me. 

Benedict Biscop (Jarrow and 
Monkwearmouth) and Wilfrid (York), 
great church builders, may occasion- 
ally have met here at Croft, as this is 
roughly halfway between their respec- 
tive domains; if so they would in all 
probability persuade the local people 
to renounce paganism and build a 
Christian church. This might account 
for the Roman image being discarded. 

G. B. Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


THE MYSTERY OF A 


GLASS 

From Siv Austin E. Harris. 
Str,—I have been reading with much 
interest the letters about the appar- 
ently spontaneous explosion of glass 
vessels. Here isan experience which oc- 
curred to me a month or two ago which 
may account for some of the episodes. 

I suffer from deafness and have 
at times been using one of those 
electric box contrivances which con- 
tain batteries and a diaphragm. It 
requires tuning to adjust it to the 
distance or the volume of what one 
is endeavouring to hear, and when too 
fully turned on it emits a_high- 
pitched note which is sufficiently loud 


to disturb other people in the room 

We were sitting after dinner anq 
an old heavy cut-glass de anter 
partly filled, was standing on th, 
sideboard. I turned on my m chine 
to listen to my neighbour, but more 
powerfully than was necessary: the 
chord was produced and sim 
ously the decanter, which I ha 
for many years, split down th 
and fell apart. 


Itane- 
> had 
neck 


I mentioned this to a sc. ntist 
he was not greatly impressed diag. 
nosing the result as vibration: | anq 
he informed me that Paganir  yseq 
to produce notes from his violin vhich 
broke glasses in the room, ar | this 
sound from my machine ey; jenth 
had a similar vibrational e: -ct— 
AusTIN E. Harris, Pittleworth 
Houghton, Hampshire. 


A ROMAN RIVER-GOD FROM 
AN ENGLISH CHURCHYARD 


See [letter ; A Roman {River-god 


AGRICULTURAL THEORY AND RURAL PRACTICE 


HERE is certainly no lack 

of stimulating discussion 

in the farming literature 

of to-day. Not since the 

days of Tulland Townshend 
have we known so much questioning of 
generally accepted principles, so much 
enthusiastic espousal—not always too 
critical—_of currently unorthodox 
views. Even if orthodoxy should 
generally prove to be right, that does 
not mean that any harm is being 
done. The passionate denunciation of 
the plough by Mr. Edward Faulkner, 
an American author with revolution- 
ary ideas about the management of 
the soil (Ploughman’s Folly, Joseph, 
Ss. 6d.), which has just made its 
appearance over here, will have a large 
and interested public among laymen 
of an enquiring turn of mind, even if 
not so large as in the author’s own 
country. And if it stimulates farmers 
and experimenters once more to 
examine the basic questions of tilth, 
and to find out again how far the 
suitability of modes of cultivation is 
related to the variability of types of 
soil, no harm will have been done to 
either. 

Mr. Faulkner accuses the plough- 
man of wickedly burying the fertile 
surface soil, finds his examples of 
perfect soil-economy in the forest 
floor and the natural meadow, and 
maintains that by his own field-scale 
experiments, in which he prepares the 
soil by incorporating green manures 
with a disc-harrow, he has _trans- 
formed inferior soils into high-yield 
crop lands. The farmer and the scien- 
tist know how dangerous it is to 
generalise so enthusiastically in such 
matters. There are many soil types 
in this country, and the farmer adapts 
his methods of cultivation to his land. 
He knows that there is much to be 
said for discing of light and friable 
soils where there is danger of erosion. 
But when he has to deal with medium 
and heavy lands he will not readily 


accept Mr. Faulkner’s sweeping theory 
that the plough creates a sub-surface 
‘‘blotter’’ which hinders the circula- 
tion of air and water. On the contrary 
he will no doubt maintain, as the 
result of his own experience, that the 
drainage and aeration which good 
crops require are the direct result of 
the plough. 

On the other hand the scepticism 
which prompts continuous research 
into the problems of arable cultivation 
and soil fertility is a good thing : there 
are many of those problems. still 
waiting to be elucidated. In an essay 
entitled Is Modern Farming Un- 
sound? Mr. Howard Jones—who is 
one of the contributors to The Natural 
Order (Dent, 7s. 6d.)—maintains that 
the true farming canon is in part 
natural law and in part the sum of 
man’s experience. We cannot define 
it, but we can tell when we have got 
it. It is that which is pragmatically 
right. 

In this essay Mr. Jones, who is 
himself fruit-grower, market-gardener 
and farmer, examines many aspects 
and branches of modern farming 
practice by the supreme test of 
whether or no they conform not to 
the rules of good husbandry—there 
are no formule in it—but to the 
principles which govern it. His 
examination of present-day practice 
forms a sort of link between two other 
groups of contributions to The 
Natural Order essays which consider 
in turn the English husbandry of the 
past, the national issues of  self- 
sufficiency and the problems of 
husbandry which face us in the future. 
The book, which is edited by Mr. H. J. 
Massingham, contains much _ lively 
discussion and pointed statement, 
including an exposition by Lord 
Northbourne of the views on Soil 
and Fertility which he first pub- 
lished in his Look to the Land. Among 
its more practical features is a sec- 
tion in which, looking ahead, Lord 


Portsmouth discusses the Future of 
Estate Management, and sees sound 
methods by which ‘“‘manor and 
mansion could be used to ensure that 
the food which the village grows can 
be consumed at home instead of 
returning after expensive processing 
elsewhere, through many middlemen, 
to the cost of local pockets, life and 
interests.” 

The editor of this stimulating 
symposium on_ self-sufficiency and 
good husbandry deplores the absence 
of a section dealing with bread. The 
stone-grinding country mill used to be 
the navel of localised husbandry, and 
its destruction by the milling combine 
was a chief reason why the self- 
supporting rural society fell to pieces. 
The other side of the picture which 
centres upon the removal of the 
wheat-germ by the _ industrialised 
roller-mill, is to be found most help- 
fully and enthusiastically portrayed in 
a charming little book by Doris Grant, 
Your Daily Bread (Faber, 4s. 6d.). It 
is not necessary to share all the 
Howardist theories and prejudices to 
realise what a good case for whole- 
wheat bread Mrs. Grant makes out, 
and if, quite apart from the ‘Grant 
Loaf,’’ the recipes with which she 
sprinkles her pages are as wholesome 
as they sound, there can be little 
excuse for a C3 population apart from 
the roller-mill. Much water will 
have flowed over weirs, one fears 
however, before their streams are 
harnessed again for their old service 
to the nation. It is with no lack 
of appreciation for the past that 
one realises that it was by no means 
all good. 

A recent most fascinating book 
of farming reminiscences — Farming 
Memories of a West Country Yeoman, 
by S. G. Kendall (Faber, 12s. 6d.)— 
takes us back to the disastrous 
harvests of sixty or seventy years ago 
and chronicles ‘‘the Darkest Days of 
Agriculture.’’ As _ will be realised, 


Mr. Kendall is a veteran. His memoirs 
cover close on eighty years spent in 
those parts of Wiltshire and Somerset 
that border on Bath. They are 
simply and not too precisely set down, 
and tell a marvellous story of farming 
adventure and of the passing of the 
old order of rural society and the 
gradual replacement of farming tradi- 
tions and methods. 

There is a most exciting yarn in 
the book, concerning the trials of 
sheep farmers and shepherds ii the 
devastating rains of 1879, which 
illustrates the custom of those days 
of letting out the farmer’s dairy to 
a dairyman with a stipulation that no 
sheep should be allowed by the 
farmer to feed on any of the pa: ‘ures 
where the dairy cattle ran. I: this 
case it was the quality of Ch Ida 
cheese that was at stake and © ould 
have suffered from the dainty « pre- 
dations and close cropping c _ the 
sheep. Ona national scale—one ight 
say on a world scale—the prob: 1 0! 
hoof and horn still remains. t }s 
discussed very clearly and al y in 
a new text-book, Sheep, by J. . H. 
Thomas (Faber, 15s.). There t !s 
noted in estimating the futur  im- 
portance of sheep in British far .ng, 
that “‘the greatest argument w Call 
advance for a large sheep popu ‘tion 
is the existence of so much of ou’ otal 
land area at an elevation excc ling 
1,000 ft. above sea-level.” — [his 
question of the development of | ugh 
grazings is debated in much det || in 
the many sections of this most ‘om- 
prehensive work. It is thorough up 
to date and finely illustrated.  -ul- 
ally no single writer could have °en 
found to describe with such auth ‘ty 
all the varied aspects and ‘cal 
conditions of sheep breeding, far’ ing 
and marketing in Great Britain to ay, 
but Mr. Thomas has found eq ily 
knowledgeable coadjutors in Mr. 
Martin Jones, Mr. Moses Griffith and 
Mr. A. R. Wannop. W. E. B. 
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:| Why I bank at Lloyds 





« by a DOCTOR 


1. ow very few medical men who have time to be expert at anything 
bi their own job. Certainly my monetary affairs would soon be 
in -omplete confusion if I didn’t use Lloyds Bank as my financial 
p! sician. 

M_ account at Lloyds enables me to keep an accurate check on my 
in ome and expenditure, tide over periods of temporary financial 
di culty, and throw off my shoulders a load of minor irritations — 





li remembering to pay regular subscriptions and premiums which The traditional appeal of Minton China is no more 
o! -rwise would soon get into arrears. Lloyds have even undertaken to be explained by telling the story of its making 


tc idminister my Will — a troublesome business when the estate 
ir lves a professional partnership, as mine does. Banking at Lloyds 
is ay cure for financial worry. It’s a good prescription. 


let LLOYDS BANK me 


“ ok after your interests ae M | N TO N 


2D See the Manager of vour local branch The World’s Most Beautiful China 
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than is the‘ Mona Lisa’ by reference to its pigments 
or its canvas. Sufhcient that breeding, taste and 
culture have recognised the predominating excel- 
lence of ‘ Minton’ for a hundred and fifty years. 





MINTONS LTD . STOKE-UPON-TRENT : EST. 1793 
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The EASI-DIGGER 
OPENS A NEW ERA IN GARDENING 


WS nae, SF. , 
oe a a" - a “The Greatest; Invention we all 
oO zz S] 








of us feel 


Since old Hoo Flung Dung 
invented the wheel.”’ 






You would think your neigh- 
bour simply balmy if he had a 
skid on his barrow instead of a 
wheel. Thus thought the great 
Chinaman, Hoo Flung Dung. 
He was fed up with pulling 
dung around on skids, so he 
hacked a round slab off a tree, 
fixed it to his barrow, and there- 
by saved Millions and Millions 
24 of mankind untold sweat and 
ey? heartache. 


The Sequel thousands oj years later. 


WE GOT FED UP BREAKING OUR BACKS DIGGING, so we 
sawed off a few bits of steel, harnessed a large spring, made a long lever and 
attached it to a fork. Now we are saving and will in the future save millions 
and millions of mankind untold sweat and backaches. 


The EASI-DIGGER¥Attachments sold to fix on your own spade or fork 
do 75 per cent. of the sheer back-breaking work of digging, by lifting 
each spadeful for you. You can do row after row without any sign of fatigue. 


PRICE 27/. CARRIAGE PAID. CASH WITH ORDER. 


For attachment to your own spade or fork. 
(Fully illustrated leafiet 1d. post free) 


GASCOIGNE & KINGSTON, LTD. (CL. Dept.) 
Enfield Works, EVERCREECH, SOMERSET 





Telephone Evercreech 9 











HARDY ANNUAL FLOWERS 


Most valuable for making a brilliant display 
in beds and borders at moderate costs. 





For particulars see SUTTON’S FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE 
sent on request accompanied by Id. stamp. 


SUTTON & SONS ita, READING 
ae 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE CHALK LANDS: 


A PROBLEM 


NXIETY about the future 
fertility of arable land is 
found mainly in the chalk 
land areas. In the old days 
folded sheep were the basis 

of fertility for them. With wages at 
15s. or 18s. a week and plenty of hand 
labour for hoeing roots and pitching 
folds, the system answered well and 
a great area of thin chalk from Lincoln- 
shire down to Dorset was kept in good 
heart by the ‘‘golden hoof.”” By the 
1930s much of this land was being 
ranched in grass of a kind. It was not 
highly productive, providing plenty of 
exercise and some keep for store cattle 
and grass sheep. This was easy land 
to plough when the war came. Much 
of it has carried a full quota of grain 
crops since 1940. Some of it is in grass 
and clover ley to-day ; not always very 
productive ley but the land badly 
needed a rest for white straw crops, 
and putting down a ley was the 
obvious way to keep it in condition for 
continuing full production. What is to 
be the future of these chalk lands, 
assuming that it will be necessary to 
keep them in full production as part 
of our national agricultural policy? I 
cannot see the sheep fold coming back 
again. Wages are too high and skilled 
shepherds of the first class are few and 
far between. 


Alternate Husbandry 


HE Hampshire War Agricultural 

Executive Commttee have done a 
good job by surveying their chalk land 
farming. A report, price Is., on their 
findings now comes from the Commit- 
tee’s offices at The Castle, Winchester. 
It is a farmer’s survey. The farming 
system they recommend is alternate 
husbandry because it shows the highest 
degree of balance, the most scope for 
development and the greatest flexi- 
bility. By its diversity it offers the 
soundest security for the future. This 
system, which means the alternation 
of arable crop production with long 
levys used for livestock, gives a high 
level of productivity, much higher than 
when this chalk land is in permanent 
pasture, and it maintains the soil in 
good heart for tillage cropping when 
the turn of the plough comes. It also 
gives a high output for the manpower 
employed. But it does require special 
technical ability. 


A Complex Business 

O make a real success of alternate 

husbandry the farmer needs to 
have a high measure of farming skill 
and ability to organise a complex 
business. He needs to understand 
livestock, grass-land management and 
arable farming. It is, too, a system 
that calls for heavy capital investment, 
being an intensive method of farming. 
The tenant requires additional work- 
ing capital to cover the heavier stock- 
ing of the farm and the cost of the 
establishment of his leys. The land- 
lord may have to find extra cottages, 
a comprehensive water supply, fencing 
and the adaptation of buildings. It 
is well that these points should be 
stated plainly. If such facilities are 
lacking, alternate husbandry can soon 
degenerate into ranching and that is 
no advantage to the nation or to the 
farmer, 


Land Tenure Reforms 


OME changes in our land tenure 

system are needed to encourage 
alternate husbandry on a full scale. 
The suggestion in this report is that 
tenancy agreements should provide 
for reasonable and agreed proportions 
of the farm being in long leys and 
tillage respectively, and also the 
removal of restrictions on the plough- 





ing of permanent pastures. hese 
restrictions in farm leases are jyer. 
ridden to-day by the Defence R ‘la. 
tions. The farmer who plou is 4 
permanent grass field is covere: by a 
direction from the War Agrici ural 


Committee and his landlord |} no 


claim against him. In fact, the ana- 
lord’s pasture ploughed up by _srder 
of the war agricultural committ: » has 
become arable and is therefore s ject 


to freedom of cropping. There ; no 


obligation on the tenant to re-: tab- 
lish pasture. If a farmer has put own 
a ley then it is his pasture and he can 
_ claim compensation from the lan lord 
if he goes out of the farm. The ind- 
lord has to look for compens..tion 


from the State when the day com: ; for 
reckoning accounts after the wer, | 


agree whole-heartedly with the H»mp- 
shire farmers that the Agricul ural 
Holdings Acts need revision to «eep 


pace with modern farming pra: tice. 


The old idea of keeping arable and 
permanent grass land in water-tight 


compartments must go if the best is to 
be got out of the land. 


Return to Potatoes 


ILLY-NILLY we are all of us 

growing a full acreage of potatoes 
again this season, that is assuming 
we managed to get hold of enough 
seed potatoes to plant the acreage 
which the war agricultural committee 
requires. On my farm we have saved 
enough once-grown seed to plant 10 
acres but the balance of Scotch seed 
has not yet appeared. I have spoken 
to my merchant. He does not know 


whether further consignments will 
arrive from Scotland or not, but he is 
in touch with the Ministry of Food at 
Oxford to get through them some 
once-grown seed from Lincolnshire if 
the Scotch seed does not arrive this 


week. I see in Farm Economics, a 
leaflet published by the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland, that the 
cost of producing an acre of potatos is 
calculated to have risen to £48 2s. I Id. 
That was the 1942 figure compured 
with £33 15s. 3d. in 1938. Since !942 
wages have moved upwards again and 
the up-to-date figure would, I rec!:on, 
be nearer £55 to-day. The only :‘em 
which has not gone up is rent and 


rates. Horse and tractor work ave 
gone up a little and so has manu ing 
The price of seed is up by 50 per «ent 
and even on the 1942 basis \ iges 
are almost double the pre-war ti ure. 


Such estimates form the need for »me 
addition to the potato price. The -ov- 
ernment have allowed 10s. a ton :tra 
on the 1945 crop and this is b no 
means extravagant. With an av 
yield of 7 tons to the acre it giv us 
an extra £3 10s. 


age 


Farm Work Well Forwar 


UCH quick progress was made ‘ith 

sowing Spring corn that we ave 
all been free to begin tacklin: the 
ground for potatoes and roots in 0d 
time. It is a God-send to be a! to 
have a clean run with arable rk 
such as we enjoyed in March. W. lid 
enjoy that spell of dry weathe: It 
put everyone in good heart aii © 4 
Winter of too much rain and then | .rd 
frosts which put cultivations iar 
behind the calendar. Such luck © ‘th 
the weather, allowing the Spring . ™ 
to go into a good seed bed in Ma ‘h, 
gives the best possible foundatio1 or 
another heavy war-time harvest. he 
wheat acreage on my farm, as on 1 0st 
farms, is down this year, but the « op 
looks well enough and by the timc we 
have given it a top dressing in ie 
second half of April he wheat sho ‘Id 
grow away well. CINCINNATU 
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COUNTRY LhrFE— 


THE PAULETS AND 
MELPLASH 


!’ the many odd incidents 
connected with landed prop- 
erty in or about the time of 

¥ Henry VIII, none is more 
striking than that told con- 
he Dorset property known as 


ermil » 

Melp! Court. This freehold, four 
miles ym Bridport, was recently 
place the market by Mr. W. V. C. 
Ruxt icting through his attorney, 


Majo neral F. W. Ramsay. It came 
hammerat Bridport. The 461 
acres. ‘| house dating from the time 

f He VI are conveniently situated 


under 


for n of the Cattistock Hunt, and 
the r al, exclusive of the house, is 
round £638 a year. A few years ago 


the hc ¢ was re-roofed, and carefully 


reno\ i in other respects. The in- 
terior is some good panelling and a 
fine 1 1-century oak screen. 


SHERIFF’S FREAK 
rmorial bearings of the Paulet 


iy 


ily with their motto ‘“‘Aimez 
Love ” and date 1604 recall the 
rema’ ible manner in which that 
famil came into possession of the 
prop Originally Melplash Court 
came om the Melplashes into the 
hand { the Mores of Marnhull. One 
of th members of this family, Sir 


Thor More, of Marnhull, served as 
Sheri. of Dorset during the reign of 


Henr. VIII, and he seems to have 
been ather irresponsible. On one 
occas: 2 it occurred to him that it 
woulc be a capital joke to release all 
the p isoners from Dorchester gaol. 
\s Sicriff his order to that effect 
had t. be obeyed. While the delighted 
prisol rs rushed away through the 
town Sir Thomas is said to have 
chec:ed them on as if they had been 
apack of hounds loosed froma kennel.”’ 
fhe citizens and the authorities did 
not siare the Sheriff's opinion that 
what he had done was a merry jest. 


rhe matter proved full of trouble for 
him, and he had to pray for the King’s 
pardc Happily for him, the Lord 


lreasurer, Lord Paulet, proved a 
frend and was willing to intercede 
for him, but on terms. Sir Thomas 
would be absolved from the conse- 


quences of his freak if he would bestow 
his daughter in marriage on the second 
son of Lord Paulet. Thus Melplash 
Court in due time came into the 
ownership of the Paulets. 

The property was offered by 
auction at Bridport, Mr. Leslie Waite, 
of the Yeovil office of Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff, being in the rostrum. 
[he joint agents were Messrs. Sanc- 
tuary and Son. There was promising 
competition up to a point, but at 
£26.00 Mr. Waite put the freehold 
asice for private treaty. This was 
opened at once and in a short time, 
it Was announced that Colonel and 
Mrs. Houghton-Beckford had become 
the new owners. 


FARMS OFFERED OR SOLD 


B' IDERS for agricultural freeholds 
ire promised rather better oppor- 


tunities than they have had in the 
last few weeks. More holdings are 
coming under the hammer, for ex- 


ample, as was noted last week in this 
page, in the case of Norman Court, 
on the Hampshire and Wiltshire bor- 
der, between Winchester and Salisbury 


where as many as 50 farms await 
comp: tition. The 200 or more 
lots nclude also 135 cottages and 
some first-rate residences. Messrs. 
Wool'-y and Wallis are preparing 
partiilars for an auction in the 
Summer, They have disposed of Manor 
Farm Hill Deverill, in Wiltshire, in 
dv. of the date of auction. 
Bernard Wright, on behalf of 
a cl it, has bought White Gates, 
a ho se of 17th-century origin, in 
spac s grounds, at Car Colston, 12 


mile m Nottingham and nine from 


Newark. There was a large company 
at the auction, and bidding closed at 
£4,250, which was accepted by Messrs. 


Walker, Walton and Hanson, on 
behalf of Mr. Walter Farmer, the 
vendor. 


Four farms, having an aggregate 
area of approximately 300 acres; and 
producing a rental of close upon £640 
a year, between Lincoln and Sleaford, 
in Martin Fen, have been purchased 
by one of the tenants, the price paid 
at the auction being £15,000. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
NSTRUCTIONS from executors 
have resulted in the sale of The 

Bridge House, West Overcliff Drive, 
Bournemouth, for £7,250. The house, 
at the head of the Middle Chine, is 
held on lease for a term of 99 years, 
expiring in the year 2001, at a ground 
rent of £24 a year, and the rateable 
value is £209 a year, on a current rate 
of eight shillings in the £. The house 
is exceptionally fitted up; for example, 
the mahogany doors to the principal 
rooms have oxidised silver furniture. 
The grounds, which are profusely 
adorned with flowering shrubs, extend 
to over half an acre. Messrs. Fox and 
Sons acted for the vendors. They have 
also conducted another auction for 
executors, selling the freehold, Lorne 
House, Lorne Park Road, for £2,600. 
The late Miss K. M. Knight’s long 
leasehold house, Corona, in Annerley 
Road, just off Christchurch Road, 
changed hands for £4,600. 


REQUISITION RENTS 

NUMBER of correspondents have 

sent examples of the inadequacy 
of the payments made to them in 
regard to property temporarily taken 
over by the authorities. ‘“Temporarily”’ 
is, perhaps, hardly the fully descrip- 
tive word of a tenure that has lasted 
for years in some cases, and of which 
the end is not yet in sight. 

The so-called ‘‘compensation 
rents”’ payable for requisitoned houses 
and land are merely nominal, for 
example, the case lately mentioned in 
these columns, of the payment of 
eighteenpence a year for an acre of 
good land on the outskirts of a large 
town. It is not only, however, a 
question of the rent receivable, for 
it is safe to say that the majority of 
owners and tenants of houses do not 
want a rent, even if it were adequate 
to the value of the property; what they 
want is the return of the property. 
But a recent arrangement makes such 
return remote and uncertain, because 
it has been officially laid down that 
when at last some authority has 
resolved to relinquish a requisitioned 
property, it shall communicate, not 
with the owner or tenant, but shall 
make enquiries as to whether any other 
public authority has a fancy for the 
premises. How these enquiries are to 
be made is not clear to the man in the 
street. He fails to notice any adver- 
tisements in the Press that such and 
such a house, being about to be 
released from requisitioning by this or 
that authority, may now be available 
for other official objects, and that 
applications are accordingly invited. 
If the offers are not advertised they 
are presumably made by the personal 
contact of officials of the requisition- 
ing authority, and possible claimants 
to the succession as official users of the 
property. Anyone acquainted with 
official intercommunication, and most 
people have had unpleasant experience 
of it in the last trying years, will know 
of all the preliminary making of 
appointments for interviews, how 
much that is wholly irrelevant takes 
up the time when the officials do meet, 
and how little the interest of the owner 
or tenant of a property seems to 
matter. ARBITER. 
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CHRISTCHURCH 


MANSION AND PARK, IPSWICH 


ay 
Where asses wear boots 
The Duke of Buckirgnam told Charles II that Ipswich 


was “a lown without inhabitants, a river without water, streets without 
names, where asses wear boots.’ By which he meant that Ipswich, 
at that time, the 
that names were unnecessary; the river 
at low tide; 

was rolled by 


having no industries was thinly populated ; 
streets were so few 
bed was almost dry and the bowling green at 


Christchurch Priory 


over their hooves to protect the turf —a sensible arrangement 


donkeys wearing leather 
which obtains to this day on many cricket grounds. 

Words and phrases change with time and new conditions. 
But ‘‘Fisons’’ means the same thing always—and to everybody 
everywhere. Fisons, with its twenty factories and their auxiliary 
distributing centres, covers the whole country. Ipswich, where 
are the Head Office and one of the main producing units. scrves 
the Eastern and South-Eastern Counties. 


for Fertilizers 


Fisons 


it’s 











16” AND 20” 
MODEL 


Oe eeececcoccees 
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ANSOMES LAWN MOWERS minimise effort in cutting Lawns, 
because vital parts are made to precision standards from 
highest-grade materials. After the war, Ransomes Lawn Mowers, 
of design and quality still upholding their past reputation, will 
resume their rightful place as the World’s Best machines. 
famous for over a century. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., Orwell Works, IPSWICH 
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WEATHER 
SECURITY... 


Choose a 
BURBERRY Overcoat 





Coast or Country, Town or 
Travel, weather changes are 
met with confidence and 
comfort. 


In bitter winds Burberry 
Overcoats supply full and 
luxurious warmth, yet, on 
mild days, a satisfying cool- 
ness. 





They are coats of commend- 
able adaptability. 





BURBERRY 
COPYRIGHT 


Telephone : 
Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET - LONDON : S.W.| 


Agents in all Principal Towns 
BURBERRYS LTD. 
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NEW BOOKS 








A FUTURE FOR THE 
WORLD 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. EDWARD HALLETT 

CARR, in a footnote to 

a paragraph of his book 
Nationalism and After 
(Macmillan, 3s. 6d.), says that in 1939 
he ‘‘still believed in the possibility of 
achieving a community of nations.” 
He adds: ‘‘It now seems to me clear 
that this belief must be abandoned.”’ 
I like a writer who frankly con- 
fesses that he has changed his mind. 
Half the troubles of the world arise 
from people who continue in a course 
of thought or action 
when the climate in 


which that thought § NATIONALISM 
By AND AFTER 


Edward Hallett Carr 
(Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 


THE FIRST WAR 
CORRESPONDENT 
By Rupert Furneaux 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 


THROUGH ANOTHER 
GATE 
By George Vaizey 
(Harrap, 83. 6d.) 
AAAAAAAAMA 


or action prospered 
has changed. Since 
all action begins in 
thought, it is ob- 
vious that we can 
change nothing till 
we change our 
minds. 

I like a writer, 
too, who is not out 


to preach Utopia. 
Having indicated 


the form of world- 
order which he 
thinks might rea- 
sonably be expected 
to work in our present conditions, 
and we shall come to that ina moment, 
Mr. Carr says: “It is obvious that 
it would not in the last resort prevent 
war between the Great Powers them- 
selves. But it is sheer illusion to 
suppose that any institution or organ- 
isation, however perfectly conceived 
and planned, could achieve this.”’ 
This author is not interested in 
illusions. 


PREVENTION OF WAR 

Before coming to what may take 
he place of nationalism, Mr. Carr 
sonsiders what people in the past have 
Meant when they talked of a nation. 
He takes as his text some words 
written by Acton in 1862: ‘‘ Nation- 
ality does not aim either at liberty or 
prosperity, both of which it sacrifices 
to the imperative necessity of making 
the nation the mould and measure of 
the state. Its course will be marked 
by material as well as moral ruin.”’ 

The first period here considered 
identified the nation with the person 
of the sovereign. National agreements 
or disagreements were agreements and 
disagreements between kings. They 
did not impress their citizens into 
war: they raised mercenary armies : 
and “civilians could pass to and fro 
and transact their business freely 
with one another while their respective 
sovereigns were at war.’’ We know, 
of course, how English merchants sold 
boots, and much else, to Napoleon : 
transactions which would land them in 
hot water to-day. 

The second phase lasted from the 
end of the Napoleonic wars to 1914. 
“International relations were hence- 
forth to be governed not by the per- 
sonal interests, ambitions and emo- 
tions of the monarch, but by the 
collective interests, ambitions and 
emotions of the nation.’’ But the 
nation still did not mean all the people. 
Even in France, and much less 
iu America, ‘‘democracy’’ did not 
arise from revolution. ‘‘ Middle class 


BAA AQAMA2AMAr0 


 ‘eineenaeiamamails | 


governments, united by a c& nmop 
respect for the rights of proper y ang 
for the principle of non-inter: rence 
in the management of a world ec jom; 
which was so triumphantly ad\ neing 
the wealth and authority of the iiddle 
classes’’: these were, in effe: | the 
‘“nations’’ of this second phas: 

The next phase is “the so: alisa- 
tion of the nation which for th - first 
time brings the economic claims )f the 
masses into the forefront of the p ‘ture, 


* The defence of wages and emplo ment 


becomes a c: acern 
of national  olicy 
and must b: as 
serted, if necessary, 
against the na:ional 
policy of other coun- 
tries.” Socialism, 
in Mr. Carr’s good 
phrase, has become 
nationalised. 

There is no 
space here to follow 
in detail his exami- 
nation of how this 
worked out: how 
tariffs, restriction of 
emigration and all 
the rest of it made 
of each nation a unit 
which sought for self-sufficiency. “ The 
single world economy was replaced 
by a multiplicity of national econo- 
mics, each concerned with the well- 
being of its own members,’’ and the 
whole situation was aggravated by 
the creation of many new “ nations” 
arising out of the last war. 

Nations thus constituted, and 
pursuing such aims, despite the tlood 
of paper agreement, “are probably 
less capable than any other groups in 
modern times of reaching agieement 
with one another,’’ and the conse- 
quence has been “the mass sacrifice 
of human beings to the ido! of 
nationalism.”’ 

It is now clear, says Mr. “arr, 
that the nation-state has faile | to 
assure either military security or 
economic well-being. What mus: now 
be brought about “‘is not the puting 
of Albania on an equal footing with 
China and Brazil, but the putti ¢ of 
the individual Albanian on an qual 
footing, in respect of personal © ghts 
and opportunities, with the indi. ‘ual 
Chinese or the individual Brazi 1n.” 

The author rejects the not: 1 of 
a world-unit, but states the ca-_ for 
‘“‘a reinforcement of national by: ulti- 
national and international plan: ng.” 


BY TRIAL AND ERROI 

Roughly, one may say tha Mr. 
Carr is not so opinionated as to (aim 
knowledge of a panacea, but con- 
vinced enough to believe that trial 
and error, wherever an interna’ )nal 
loophole for them presents itseli will 
accomplish much. ‘The pro pect 
ahead is a compromise—which. like 
other compromises, may in the « vent 
make either the best or the wo: t of 
both worlds—between the past °on- 
fusion of a vast number of nai ons, 
great and small, jostling one an: <her 
on a footing of formal independ nce 
and equality, and the well-knit w: “ld- 
authority which may or may no be 
attainable in the future.” 

The philosophy underlying the 
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book is fundamentally humane: down _ plunder’”’ and of one man coming to 
with idols; up with men. him with a casket crammed with 
. Nowadays, when a_ successful precious stones. The soldier said he’d THE GREATEST PROPERTY PROTECTION 
( military operation has been carried take a chance of selling for a hundred 

4 out, it is not unusual for a soldier who _ rupees. ‘‘Oh, wretched fate !’’ Russell 
has taken part in it to be brought to lamented. “I had not a penny in my 


the microphone, so that, maybe  pocket.’’ The stones were afterwards 

within 2 few hours, all who care to — sold for £7,500. SERVICE EVER EVOLVED ° . . 

listen may know what happened. 
W. H. RUSSELL 


Th. .e swift developments in com- When Julian Croft, a city mer- | To-day Property, Plant and Stock are more valuable than ever. If 
munica ‘ion make it difficult for us to chant, in Mr. George Vaizey’s novel 


























THE QUIET LIFE 


nd FF ealise ne conditions in which W. H. Through Another Gate (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), | lost, they cannot be replaced for a long time, during which period 
ze Russell who has been called, with told his wife Olivia that they” had ? : : ae 
: ough «curacy, “the first war corre- better part for a while, he explained | T¢Venue Is also lost, goodwill may go and capital appreciation and 
ile | sponde t,”” did his work. The First about a girl in Berlin whom he pro- | interest vanish. The Pyrene Company have, therefore, evolved a Hire 
“a War C rvespondent is the title of a posed to live with. ‘‘She s somebody 

life of ussell that now comes from who gives you peace of mind.”” So I | Maintenance Plan which gives such assets the most thorough protection 
~ the pe of Rupert Furneaux (Cassell, read on, expecting a tranquil evening é aA 
rst 128. 6 with Lotte : a few Beethoven records | from the ravages of fire. The plan includes not only the provision 
he R sell was employed by The _ by the fireside, a reading from Goethe, itabl ’ ; ish b : 
vB rimes, nd the great Delane sent him maybe. But Julian’s notion of peace of the best and most suitable Fire Extinguishers, but twice a year 
nt J tthe rimea. It is difficult not only of mind was different from mine. | i) snection by experts, supply of spare parts, repairing, repaintin 
rn to rea his environment but also to First he had a good drink of beer, then Pp 7 p > pply P Pp ? P &> P & 
cy | capt: the flavour of the excitement got into the bath and Lotte brought | and, when necessary, replacing: your staff may be trained in the 
* which is presence with the troops him more beer. She held the tankard 


ry. cause Nothing of the sort had been to his mouth as he lay in the water | proper use of fire appliances, and Certificates are issued after 
? know: before, and it goes without and spilled the beer all over his face. 





) 
= sayin, hat many hide-bound military Then they had a lot to eat with | inspection ... . . all for an inclusive annual fee. In your 
an minds .w the end of all things in this plenty of Schnaps, and then they had : eo 
og | innov. ion, especially as Russell's some _ _ and drink in a own interest you should in- 

despa. oes were sharply critical. It ant. Then they went to a club and : : 7 

” oa thout anes too, that the had something cs to eat and drink. vestigate this plan now ! POST THIS TO-DAY 
ie publi interest was intense when, Then they went back for another c i: (C.L.) 
we instea of being given the customary drink in the flat—but only coffee this e To the Pyrene Co. Ltd. 
sl stiltec ficial despatch, it read a vivid time. pel PLEASE SEND ME, FREE OF CHARGE 
his  accou. | of how a thing looked to a If a man finds his wife a bit of AND OBLIGATION, FULL stag 
ow | quick ye provided with a ready pen. a bore because she can’t give him ee ee 
of | The a.thor brings this point out well — peace of mind at this hot and some- HIRE MAINTENANCE PLAN 


all by roroducing here what Russell what expensive pace, there’s only one 


wrote about the charge of the Light thing for her to do, and that is learn — 


ude : : The Pyrene Company Ltd., 

nit Briga ec side by side with the Com- something herself about how to keep Ww R B f 

the | Mand-r-in-Chief’s despatch. a husband at home. So Olivia went | Great West Road, Brentford, ADDRESS 
wal \-assell was a man whose person- to France and took lessons from a | Middx. Telephone : Ealing 3444 





= ality ‘allied friends to his side, and regular maitre d’amour named Raoul.) —— 
ell. | be made many friends as well as Primed now in all points of theory and 
the enemi°s in the Army. Indeed, it may practice, she went to Berlin where 
be said that any enemies were enemies Julian was hiding, war having broken 


























by c 
1s | ofthe work and not of the man: and out, and dramatically rescued him. 

it is worth noting, especially in view It is clear that Mr. Vaizey is 
wr" of some things that have been both | trying to do more than write a novel : 


‘od said and done against the Press in he is trying to teach us something 
bly | ourown times, that, though the work about marriage, but I did not find 
‘ was disliked in many quarters, no — the lesson crystal clear. 








aa official attempt was made to suppress 
se. it or interfere with it. Sir Evelyn - 
ane Wood, Russell’s friend in the Crimea, 
a said: “It is remarkable that Lord PRISONER OF WAR 
Raglan, who was the principal target HE heartbreak of nearly five 
ae for the adverse criticisms of the Press, years of loneliness, exile, im- 
mes never proposed to fetter the correspon- prisonment runs’ through John 
iy dents.” Of Russell, he said: ‘‘By Buxton’s Such Liberty (Macmillan, 4s.) ; 


ow & ‘lling the story of our men’s sufferings yet, because he can sing of it, how 





IKK SS S = d , 
SSSA. It doesn't 





ing § ‘0 the public, he saved the remnant fortunate he is compared with the SS6‘E 
of our army.” millions now existing ‘with all their NSS 

‘ith = music in them.’’ And, at his best, he i 

; of CRIMEA AND MUTINY does sing very sweetly : sing of his make sense 

ual It hentinnt , - wife’s portrait, of snowflakes in her 

hts took anything from a fortnight hair, of things once shared with her aaa 2 9 —— P it . : 

aor to three weeks for Russell’s despatches (but “shared together” is unfortunate The “ wild horses” and the horsepower are best put close together—it wouldn't 

, to reach The Times. Sometimes five tautology), of a friend killed in . 

n d ? = ' , 36 

: . PRR 7 ' Sa é ns separé otc om the merry-go-round. In the same 

ae or six of them would appear on one ny, of Nature _ A Siete . " make sense to separate the motor fror merry-g 

pee day . ; ‘ ais Sing on, sing on beyond the walls . ‘ “ae , Pee 

for y, filling a whole page. Russell That I within may know way, we save power and installation difficulties by building a motor and 

iti: J “ved on into an age when the tele- Spring is in the woods again 

ig,” graph and fierce competition altered Where you may go. = pump together in one unit, which is driven electrically and works below water. 
the whole mode and status of a ‘There are also a number of finely ; ot . ; Ie: ; 
vorrespondent’s life. The Crimea was passionate war sonnets here, the work All we need is a rising main and an electric cable—no long driving shaft- 

Mr. his pinnacle, but he did other good of a man who loves peace, yet saw : : : : 

a work, especially in India where, after that he must choose war. or vulnerable shaft bearings. The Sumo Submersible Pump is a marked 
+ . . . . T “y 

on- @ the Mutiny, his was a consistent voice V. H. F. : . ? 

rial § the side of sanity and against oo improvement on the old roundabout methods—it saves time and cost and 

nal revenge. Not many Englishmen, in N spite of complaints many evacuees, ‘ ; 

will @ that passion-heated moment, would in fact perhaps the majority, have trouble, and it does make sense. 

ect Dave written, as he did: “I believe found much to admire in country ways 


se ge < q A and country folk, and one at least, in 
oe a sich sip cba 4 a small book An English Village in 
ren Ci PZ ay =. s “ = cs 2 
t of § Will swallow up all the wealth of the + the aa Soa pe poe age 
on- Hom Country, and that we can only charming way of recording happy 
yns,  Lold t by brute force unless we make impressions. Mr. Thomas B. Scotcher 
her  S°me changes in our system of has compiled as it were a Who’s Who 
nee fy $0Ve: 2ment.”” of Binfield Heath, Oxfordshire ; 
Ja- is interesting to find that a fully illustrated with accounts of 
Boman yj ‘ es i 2 war-time activities—literally wonderful 
be was a anes ne ally og yer activities yet possibly to be matched : : : ; = 
‘ : e erthe eas preparec to enjoy in half the villages of England. It Dept. . Lighthouse Works, Smethwick, Bham. Tel: W. Bromwich 1051 
the “ — man’s prerogative of loot. will be a good thing if we are given 
s of soldiery ‘drunk with many more such admirable chronicles. 


‘op ul M () SUBMERSIBLE 
| PUMP A CHANCE PRODUCT 


Sumo Submersible Pumps are made by the same firm that has erected most of the 
world’s lighthouses. Pumps (A.C. supply only) are suitable for wells and also for 
tore-holes of from 6 in. dia. upwards and will deliver from 200 to 40,000 gallons 
per hour. Pumps normally werk 6 to 10 thousand hours without servicing. Service 








facilities normally available within 24 hours. Full details and name of 





nearest agent from; Sumo Pumps Ltd (Proprietors Chance Brothers Ltd) 




















COUNTRY 


HE Summer collections contain any number of matching 

ensembles, for even the scarcity of coupons has not banished 

this popular fashion. There is a definite elegance about it 

and all the dressmakers tell me that smart women save up 
their coupons from year to year so that they can have one outfit that 
matches everywhere, in which they feel right and ready for a wedding 
or any other festivity when it comes along. 


rhe dress and jacket we have photographed is a charming design, 
typical of many, in thin, smooth woollens, cinnamon, mushroom brown, 
beige, pastel blue or pink, navy or black. The slim dresses of these 
ensembles are worked in panels, pleated, stitched in flat single tucks, 
sometimes studded, often plain. Some have hip-length jackets, 
others long coats, fitted to the waist or cut straight from the shoulders 
when they are often lined with taffeta. More tailored-looking ensembles 
are made in a honeycomb weave or in jaspé jersey, in tones of grey or 
mushroom brown, with immense patch pockets on the plain coat and 
a similar one on the tailored dress. Ensembles in smooth suitings are 
generally of the jacket and dress variety, the dress slashed and piped 
m the bodice with white piqué, the jacket quite plain. Or a neat grey 
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@ Cigar-brown woollen 
crepe two-piece—the 
dress with a jumper 
top cut in pointed 
sections, layer upon 
layer in front; the 
jacket tailored like a 
suit and coming well 
down over the hips. 
Marcus model from 
Jenner’s. Felt beret 
to match from Scotts 


“1 
¥ 
PHOTOGRAPH : DERMOT CONOLL 


flannel dress will have a fly fastening, collar and revers in one ‘ 
narrow dark leather belt, its jacket equally plain except for the 
pockets, which are saddlestitched, or elaborately pleated and | 
Three-piece outfits in suitings are smartest as Rima and Worth 
them, a straight topcoat with raglan sleeves, something like an 
fashioned dust-coat worn over a jumper suit in a suiting in the 
tone striped or checked with a second pastel, or a tailored suit < 
rather ‘“‘dressy’’ blouse. All of these smooth woollens are hard-we 
and practical, and the same goes for the suits and matching to} 
in neutral-coloured tweeds, as Hardy Amies shows them elaboi 
seamed, strapped and gusseted about a trim, nipped-in waistline. 
Ensembles in printed crépes and marocains are two-colouré 
neat tailored patterns, heavy marocains, black and white or nav\ 
white printed with basket and diamond designs, the dresses s' 
sleeved and touched with white piqué at the throat, the jacket 
like the suitings. Busvine’s smart dress and jacket in a hopsack ra 
fine and pliable to handle, is in bright navy, polka—dotted with w 
The short-sleeved dress has a square-cut neckline high to the tl 
faced with white piqué and a box-pleated back. The plain long-sle« 
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Distinction in the 


‘Late, 


for the Spring 


‘ at Denys 






An example 


: "Sess. from the new 

4 Collection of 
specialities for 

¢ the Season. 


As sketch with low 
t. 


the Costume Oultoning or with 
Salons— four buttons 


‘\ gone Om Grey, blue, brown. 
| £19 10.6 


‘ (18 coupons) 
Derry a x loms 
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jacket has bands of white piqué at the 
wrists. This makes the perfect Summer 
town suit for hot days. 

Jumper suits in navy serge and grey 
flannel are being shown by Rahvis with a 
crisp, striped cotton modesty vest in their 
V-shaped or rather low square necklines, 
and more of the cotton piping the short 
sleeves and making a flower buttonhole. 
Bonnets and wrist-length gloves are also 
made from the cotton, candy-pink and 
white, striped like a nurse’s cloth, or azure 
blue and white in a bolder, wider arrange 
ment of stripes. They make enchanting, 
vouthful-looking Summer outfits with their 
circular skirts that have a lilt to the hem. 
Sometimes cardigan jackets in smooth navy 
cloth with three-quarter sleeves were shown 
over the neat day frocks with their striped 
cotton accessories. 


FeXHE same kind of street jumper suits 

| for Summer were also a feature at 
Simpson's dress show, made in) smooth 
navy suitings and serge. Sleeves, in one of 
the prettiest, were three-quarter length and 
piped with white; the low V of the jumper 
was also piped with white piqué, while two 
rows of black tassels decorated the jumper, 
running down from top to bottom from 
the shoulder seams. Another smart navy 
jumper suit had a streak of white piqué 
right down one side with a bow on the 
chest. This Spectator suit was in a fine, 
firm navy woollen. These suits are smart 
and useful, easy to wear, less severe than 
the classic tailor-made but owning a skirt 
that can be worn divorced from its own 
jumper and teamed up with all kinds of 
sweaters and cardigans. They are some- 
times navy, sometimes black, and some 


charming straw sailors, berets and toques are being designed to wear 


with them 


There is a large chip straw bonnet by Strassner with loops of striped 
ribbon in front that is a very chic hat worn with a plain dress or jumper 
suit, such as I have described. Miss Hammond of Erik has made a chip 
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PHOTOGRAPH: DERMOT CONOLLY 
Ensemble of jacket and short-sleeved dress in grey 
suiting, the dress piped with white piqué, the 
jacket plain with white plaster daisy buttons. 


Marshall and Snelgrove 


the jacket. 


straw beret, quite a large pancake ape 
with a curled white quill cocked ove: one 
ear. A tiny straw sailor in coarse cr chet 
straw in pastel blue or dusty pink | as a 
cockade of fringed taffeta, black or WY, 
in front; a finer straw altogether in yal 
blue, a sailor with a small, flat brin and 
a folded crown has a jaunty white fe ther 
at one side. Miss Lucy has made a B ‘ton 
in shining emerald chip straw with a jeat 
ribbon band and ends floating out be ind 
This is something like a little boy’s + jlor 
hat, very becoming and crisp wi a 
tailored jumper suit or one of the iew 
ensembles in soft woollen that are so gov for 
a Spring wedding. 

Black is, on the whole, shown 
for this Summer than last, with navy 
runner-up. When we get to the neut als 
there is, perhaps, less grey and more { a 
warm mushroom brown. The grey fla nel 
outfit and the black tailor-made in sm: >th 
suiting still contrive to look neatest 0! all 
even this Summer when most of the clo hes 
are simple. Black dresses with matc! ing 
jackets, tasselled on pockets or epauleites 
are the most ‘‘ dressy "’ type of ensemble ind 
have that kind of hard chic so popular 
before the war when Schiaparelli’s clothes 
dominated the fashion scene in town. 
Everything else is softer and more feminine 
As I have said, evervone who can raise the 
coupons will want to buy one of these dress 
and jacket or topcoat ensembles that look 
so fresh and charming in fine woollen, in 
cinnamon, mushroom, navy or black. 

The same set of plain accessories are 
worn with morning and afternoon clothes— 
large flat, leather handbags with handles ; 
wrist-length, hand-stitched gloves in 
chamois, peccary or suéde ; or crisp white 


crochet gloves ; leather belts, narrow as a bootlace ; pearls closely fitting 
round the base of the throat making a collar on the collarless dresses. 
Pull-on gloves in yellow chamois, hand-stitched and using the chamois 
double, are new and chic, have long gauntlets worn over the sleeve of 
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ACROSS. 
A memorable stage on the stage (5 5 





CROSSWORD No. 793 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No, 793, Country LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 not later than the 
first post on Thursday, April 12, 1945. 
Noir.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


Bill (4) 
. Open-handed gypsv’s payment (6, 4) 
Stunning? Not half! (4) 
Mutter in whole or in part (3) 
Their First Army has done much to just 
2 such a name (9) a 
Distinct—in the Straits of Dover? (5) 
14 across upset with nothing (6) 
Annoy by the start and finish (6) 
King Bruce’s spider was an inspiring on 
25. The doctrine that whatever is is worst 
Birthplace of Mohammed (5) 
7. The club the golf novice might natu 
think the right one with which to 
with the rough (4) 
He sets out with an arrival (10) 
Lefts, but not fifty (4) 
Praise for firemen, after they have beer <ot 
out? (4, 6) 





DOWN. 
Decide on a spin (4, 2) 
. If the Japs can’t keep the Philippine: 
less can they keep these (6) 
Medical officer with one ear (5) 
Hidden by black Ada, yet plain to see 
and 19. He governed a British Protect 
(6, 8) 
A ring may gain it (8) 
8. Opponents of 5 and 19 (8) 
11. I creep to drill (6) 
5. A food taken from the start of I 
abstinence and the end of the Easte 


MOTOLUXE, 


Don’t forget this label—it stands 
for the cosy comfort of Motoluxe 
Coats. For warm and fashionable 
wear this Spring, you'll find 
Motoluxe coats are still obtain- 
able, though they won't be 
plentiful till better times return. 


. This animal would make poor pies (8) 
[8. Collateral branch (8) 
See 5 
“Tl put a — round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 
promises about Motoluxe rugs A Midsummer Night's Dream 
just now, but—they are well Address 23. Curry goes down in a hurry (6) 
worth waiting for. 24, Put paid to a Yorkshire river—at eithe 
(6) 
26. A thousand late up (5) 














We're sorry we can’t make any ° 
Name. 





Mr., Mrs., et. 








Stocked by high-class shops throughout 


: . - The w P| hi. sword, the clues hich 
Great Britain. If any difficulty write t« SOLUTION TO No. 792. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


appeared in the issue of March 30, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS.—1, Disgust; 4, Peoples; 9, Public press; 11, Tram; 12, Amid; 
13, Snorter; 15, Nettle; 16, Sorrow; 19, Desert; 20, Modern; 23, Answer; 
26, Waster; 27, Railway; 28, Lair; 30, Prop; 31, Police court; 32, Torment; 
33, Stammer. DOWN.—1, Distant; 2, Glum; 3, Saline; 5, Eyries; 6, Pisa; 
7, Sundown; 8, Score; 9, Partnership; 10, Smart retort; 13, Sleeper; 
14, Roadway; 17, Ate; 18, Amp; 21, Gallant; 22, Tripper; 24, Ration; 
25, Flees; 26, Way out; 29, Roam; 30, Pram. 





the manuf aciurers 


LEE BROS. (OVERWEAR), LTD. 
Queen St. Works, London, N.W.|! 


The winner of Crossword No. 791 
Major D. P. Maclver, 


8, Jameson Road, 
Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 























